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Notes by an Old Playgoer. 


Motley’s the only wear. 


By CHARLES HERVEY. 


HEN I was living at Brighton some five-and-thirty years 
ago, the theatre, which under the intelligent direction of 
- Mrs. Nye Chart now triumphantly holds its own, was generally 
regarded as an undesirable speculation. It was then managed by 
one of the innumerable Vinings and a local dentist of the name 
of Bew, the former chiefly attending to business matters, while 
the latter luxuriated in the “dolce far niente” of a sleeping 
partner, Except on rare occasions, when the performances were 
specially patronized by some influential resident or visitor, the 
inhabitants contributed little towards the prosperity of the esta- 
blishment ; although the company was a better one than the 
majority of provincial theatres at that period could boast. 
Marston—the same, if I recollect rightly, who subsequently 
achieved a metropolitan celebrity as the Ghost in “ Hamlet ”— 
played the melodramatic villains, his great card being Rigolio in 
the “Broken Sword”; and a very humorous low comedian 
named Dodd, not unlike John Reeve in face and figure, gave a 
capital imitation of “glorious John” as Bob Buckskin in “ P. P. ; 
or, the Man and the Tiger.” In those days the engagement of 
“stars” was not of frequent occurrence; and when they did 
come, very few (except Charles Kean and his wife, who invariably 
drew good houses) succeeded in overcoming the apathy of the 
Brightonians, Even Farren, in “Uncle John” and “ Nicholas 
Flam,” failed to attract ; and “pretty, merry Taylor” (afterwards 
Mrs. Walter Lacy), whose Kate O’Brien, in “ Perfection,” was, 
next to that of Madame Vestris, the best I ever remember seeing, 
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might, like Mr. Bob Sawyer, have put all the profits of her excur- 
sion in a (very small-sized) wine-glass, and covered them over 
with a gooseberry leaf. 





Levassor, of the Palais Royal, was a marvellously clever mimic, 
as those who have seen him in his three characters of “Brelan de 
troupiers” can testify. Once, at a dinner given to his inter- 
preters by the author of a successful piece, he offered his comrade 
Lhéritier a bet that, before the party broke up, he would so 
disguise himself as not to be recognized by any one present. 
“Done,” said Lhéritier. At the end of dinner Levassor quietly 
slipped out of the room, and a moment later appeared a waiter 
bearing a tray of coffee-cups, which he placed before the guests. 
While pouring out the coffee he contrived to break Mdlle. Déjazet’s 
saucer, to let fall a spoonful of the hot liquid on Hyacinthe’s nose, 
and to upset Mdlle. Ozy’s cup on Ravel’s waistcoat. Every one 
was furious, but worse was yet to come. Taking suddenly hold 
of a lump of sugar, he coolly introduced it into Déjazet’s cup and 
swallowed the “canard” with infinite relish, This was too 
much. Lhéritier jumped up, and, seizing the offender by the 
arm, was about to expel him forcibly, when the other, stripping 
off his wig and a pair of bushy whiskers, disclosed Levassor, who, 
after quietly reminding his colleague that he had lost his bet, 
took his seat at the table as if nothing had happened, amid a roar 
of delight from the assembly. 





Monsieur Comte, formerly manager of the little theatre in the 
Passage Choiseul, previous ‘to its transformation into the Bouffes 
Parisiens, once told me an anecdote of -his father, a famous con- 
juror in the early part of the present century. Happening to be 
at Lyons on a market-day, he invested three sous in the purchase 
of an egg from a peasant woman sitting at her stall, and then 
slipped down as ii by accident, contriving that the egg should be 
broken in the fall. As he picked it up, the woman clearly saw 
him extract a napoleon from inside the yolk, and put it myste- 
riously into his pocket, after which he strolled unconcernedly 
away. Presently he returned, and offered to buy all the remaining 
eggs in her basket ; and on her refusal to sell them at any price, 
saying that she had been a great fool to let him have one, retired 
apparently much disappointed. Without more ado she ran home, 
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and broke every egg in her stock, in hopes of discovering a 
treasure existing only in her own imagination; and finding 
nothing, hastened back in a fury to the market-place, but, as 
might be expected, never set eyes on the conjuror again. 


When Charles Mathews was rehearsing “L’Anglais Timide” 
at the Variétés, he came one evening into the foyer, and was 
introduced to the different actors of the company. One of them, 
a stout individual, wearing an elaborately curled flaxen wig, espe- 
cially attracted his notice, “Who is that?” he asked. “Blon- 
delet,” replied the stage-manager, Rousseau. “Blond et laid,” 
said Mathews ; “eh bien, je m’en serais douté !” 


I once saw Mdlle. Georges off the stage in a meanly furnished 
apartment of the Rue du Helder, which she occupied with her 
sister, Mdlle. Georges cadette. She was enormously stout and 
feeble in her gait, and, except her eyes, which were still wonder- 
fully expressive, retained not a single trace of her former beauty. 
I remember hearing Tom Harel, then manager of the Folies 
Dramatiques, relate that when his father, the well-known impecu- 
nious impresario, accompanied the celebrated actress on her pro- 
vincial tours, he insisted on the insertion of the following notice 
in the bills: “ Mademoiselle Georges will appear to-night in 
diamonds worth thirty thousand francs. N.B.—Mademoiselle 
Georges wears nothing false.” He also repeated, with great 
gusto, one of the paternal maxims: “When you are in want of a 
‘star,’ stick at nothing, and promise whatever he asks ; but, when 
the time comes for paying, don’t /” 


Mr. Edmund Yates’s entertaining autobiography recalls to my 
memory a curious fact, which may not be generally known— 
viz. that no less than five ladies bearing the name of Yates 
have appeared at various periods on the London stage. Old 
Richard Yates, of Drury Lane, was thrice married—first, to an 
actress of minor note; secondly, to the great tragic artist, the 
rival of Mrs, Cibber ; and thirdly, to an actress of inferior merit, 
who played at Drury Lane as Mrs. Yates, and after her husband’s 
death as Mrs. Ansell, These were succeeded by a Mrs. Yates, 
wife of a low comedian in Dublin, who appeared at Covent Garden 
in 1818 (her portrait is given in the Belle Assemblée of that year) ; 
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and lastly by Miss Brunton, whom many of us still remember as 
the wife of Frederick Yates, and the mainstay of popular drama at 
the old Adelphi. 


In 1846 I paid a visit to Mdlle. Maxime Richard, then 
regarded by her partisans—but by no one else—as the success- 
ful rival of Rachel. She was modestly lodged on the fourth 
floor of a house in the Rue de la Michodiére, and from her 
dress and manner I at first took her for a servant, for she 
opened the door herself, and had both the tone and appearance 
of a donne a tout faire. No one would ever have imagined her 
as the haughty Elizabeth of “Marie Stuart,” or conceived the 
possibility of her having succeeded (as she undoubtedly did) in 
Phédre.” Her voice was unpleasantly harsh, and her gestures 
were the very reverse of classical repose. Since her retirement 
from the Théatte Francais, chiefly on account of a part in Victor 
Hugo’s “ Burgraves” being taken from her and given to Madame 
Mélingue, she had evidently abandoned all hope of reconquering 
her position, and was extremely bitter in her allusions to the 
“scandalous” treatment experienced by her at the hands of the 
committee. I was not sorry when the interview came to a close, 
and as I never heard any more of her, conclude that she wisely 
accepted the inevitable, and 


Rather than be less, 
Cared not to be at all. 


The following anonymous description of Mdlle. Déjazet, copied 
from the Morning Post of June 20, 1844, may be new to many 
of my readers, and seems to me worth preserving :— 


She has not grace, she is not fair ; 

Her form is short, her figure spare ; 
Her arms are thin, her hands are great ones, 
Her legs are very far from straight ones ; 
Her head has lost its silky clusters, 
She’s seen heav’n knows how many lustres ; 
Her mouth is wide, and shrill her voice is, 
Which in a nasal twang rejoices ; 
And for her character—why really 
It cannot be discussed genteelly. 
How is it then that mighty flocks 
Rush to St. James’s stall and box, 
And tho’ nor good, nor wise, nor pretty, 
She turns the heads of half the city? 
What is the secret, what the spell, 
Is’t air from heav’n, or blast from hell ? 
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What spells like thine can witch the sense, 

O dear delightful impudence! 

That utter coolness nought can crush— 

That incapacity to blush— 

That calm self-confidence and ease 
‘That say and do whate’er they please, 

If not against, at least without 

All shame and modesty, and doubt— 

That absolute repudiation 

Of ev’ry rule and regulation ; 

These, with a witty, lively air, 

And always taking special care, 

JImprimis, that said impudence 

Be not indulged at our expense, 

Secundo, to keep clear and free 

From grossness and vulgarity, 

These are the spells, and these the arts 

That, by commanding, win our hearts ; 

And these can more the wits enthrall 

Than wisdom, beauty, youth and all. 


Peake was once solicited by a lady to contribute something to 
her album, and, taking up a pen, wrote as follows : 


Since ’tis my autograph you seek, 
Behold it scribbled—R. B. Peake. 


When the first Madame de Girardin was Mdlle. Delphine Gay, 
long before she dreamt of writing that charming masterpiece, “La 
joie fait peur,” she used occasionally to recite verses of her com- 
position in the sa/ons of the Faubourg St. Germain. One evening, 
she had just finished delighting her audience with a specimen of 
her talent when a fashionable beauty came up to her, and compli- 
mented her warmly on the possession of so admirable a gift. 

“Nay, madame,” was Delphine’s pretty reply, “ I ought rather to 
compliment you; for there is more merit in inspiring poetry as 
you do, than in writing it.” 


Here is a characteristic reminder of old Barnes, the pantaloon, 
to his friend Taylor, dated from the King’s Bench, September 29, 
1831. 

“Why don’t you come and see me, d—1 take you? You know 
very well I am always at home.” 





A dramatist, after reading his comedy to the committee of the 
Théatre Francais, had the mortification of learning that it had been 
unanimously rejected. Chancing the next day to meet Samson, 
one of his judges, he reproached him for having condemned his 
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bantling without hearing it ; “for you know,” he said, “that you 
fell asleep before I had half finished it.” 

“My good sir,” coolly replied the author of “ La Belle-Mére et 
le Gendre,” “what better proof can you possibly require that my 
opinion of your piece was perfectly justified ?” 





— 


Nestor Roqueplan, successively manager of the Opéra, the 
Opéra Comique, and the Variétés, was almost as professed a gourmet 
as Monselet, and so devoted to the asphalt of the Boulevard that 
even a day’s absence from his beloved capital was considered. 
by him an irremediable calamity. Being asked which of the 
pretty environs around the city he preferred, Ville d’Avray, Enghien, 
or Fontaine-aux-Roses, he answered that the only spot on earth 
he had a real affection for was the one where the first green peas 
of the season were to be found, namely Paris. 


Munyard, a clever low comedian of the old Adelphi, who, I 
believe, died young, was one day anxiously inquiring of the author 
of a forthcoming “screamer” how many good parts were in it, 
adding that he had been shelved for a long time, and was very 
desirous of making a hit. 

“Don’t be alarmed,” replied the dramatist; “this time you'll 
find it all right.” . 

“Ah,” said the disappointed actor, “that is just what I was 
afraid of ; all Wright, and nobody else.” 


Lorp ByRON AND THE Moon.—-When Byron was a boy, he lived with 
his mother, Mrs. Captain Gordon Byron, at Nottingham. His nurse was. 
allowed to take him occasionally to the theatre. One evening the play 
was “ Katherine and Petruchio.” The boy, about eight years old—much 
delighted—paid great attention to the acting. When the scene came 
on and the dispute about the moon— 


Pet. ‘ How bright and goodly shines the moon.” 
Katu. “ The moon ! the sun! it is not moonshine now !” 
Per. ‘I say it is the moon that shines so bright.” 
Katu. ‘I know it is the sun that shines so bright.” 


At this point Byron jumped up from his seat in the boxes, loudly exclaim- 
ing: “Don’t believe her, sir ; she is not telling the truth. It is the moon ; 
it was shining when I came in.” Peals of laughter, in which the players 
joined, greeted the boy’s action. 
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A Ballad of Dreams. 


Et plus divin est le réve 
Plus sombre en sera le réveil. 


I. 
HAT castles in the air we build, 
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When youthful blood runs hot and strong, 


With wond’rous sights our sleep is filled, 
Fantastic as a poet’s song ; 

A thousand airy fancies throng, 
Days of romance begin anew, 

Our souls would burn to right the wrong, 
If all our dreams were only true. 


II. 


We dream, as knights of old romance, 
Our daring banners are unfurled, 
And for the sake of Iseult’s glance, 
Sir Bevis in the dust is hurled ; 
Then see through ringlets soft and curled, 
Our lady’s eyes look soft and blue : 
Ah me! it were a happy world, 
If all our dreams were only true. 


III. 


And if for gold our spirits crave, 
Or if in gems our souls delight, 
Sleep leads us to Aladdin’s cave, 
To show us many a gorgeous sight ; 
And could our fancies stay their flight, 
Nor at the morning bid adieu, 
Life was as an Arabian night, 
If all our dreams were only true. 


ENVOI. 
Ah Prince! when sadly breaks the dawn, 
Dreams vanish like the morning dew ; 
We would not thus be left forlorn, 
If all our dreams were only true. 


F. W. 


Dunepin, N.Z, 


HuME. 
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Recollections of Ryder. 


By HENRY TURNER. 


HE recent death of excellent John Ryder has recalled to 

my memory very vividly the occasion when I first beheld 

him. I was a very small boy when I was taken to see the 
pantomime of “ Harlequin William Tell,” at Drury Lane, in the 
year 1843 (January). The pantomime was preceded by “ King 
John,” with Macready in the principal part. Fancy, ye modern 
holiday-makers, a five-act tragedy followed by a pantomime! 
Now-a-days, at the same theatre, the pantomime occupies the 
entire evening. Ryder played Cardinal Pandulph. Little did 
I think that, forty years subsequently, I should form one of a 
circle of listeners at the club, the while the veteran actor poured 
forth a stream of anecdotes of his theatrical career, related as 
only he could tell them. The charge is frequently made, that 
actors are somewhat disappointing when encountered in society. 
However this may be, I have never met actors with any experience 
who were not amusing in the highest degree when discoursing on 
what they naturally understand—their profession and the history 
of their early struggles and experiences. Accustomed to study 
effect, they are capital anecdote tellers, never missing the point, 
and leaving off when the climax is reached. On Ryder’s arrival in 
London, he had an interview with Charles Kemble, who proposed 
that he should make his first appearance as Romeo. Ryder objected, 
on the ground that he was too tall. Kemble rose from his chair, 
and extending his arms and drawing himself up to his full height, 
exclaimed, “Too tall, sir; lookat me! I have played Romeo scores 
of times.” Ryder made no response, but considered that the public 
would condone much in a Kembie that it would not excuse in a 
novice. Ryder eventually appeared at Drury Lane in “As You 
Like It,” in the character of the Banished Duke. On the occa- 
sion to which I have referred, Phelps played Hubert, Helen 
Faucit, Constance; Elton, Salisbury ; and James Anderson the 
Bastard Faulconbridge. I am frequently asked by members of 
the rising generation whether we have better actors now than we 
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had thirty and forty years ago. My reply is always the same: 
that different types flourish at different periods. Thus I can 
recall no actress in the past who can be compared with Mrs. 
Bancroft. There is no actress of our day who resembles Mrs. 
Keeley. Then the style of acting is completely changed. 
Were “The Lady of Lyons” played now at a West-end theatre 
in the “stagey” manner formerly adopted (the only way, in 
my opinion, it should be played), the representatives of 
Claude and Pauline would be received with shouts of laughter 
and derision. What is called the natural manner is adopted, 
and the result is a misfit. When “ London Assurance” was 
revived at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre under the Bancroft 
management, the part of Lady Gay Spanker was played in the 
modern style. The famous description of the hunt was spoken 
by Mrs. Kendal, seated at a drawing-room table, precisely as a 
lady in real life would relate the incident, and the effect was zz/! 
Mrs. Nisbett was accustomed to deliver the lines close to the foot- 
lights, with eyes fixed on the audience, and at the close would 
cross from left to right, and back again, cracking her whip as she 
did so. The effect was electrical. All honour to the exponents 
of the modern realistic school of acting, but dramas written under 
different conditions must be acted in a different manner. There 
is no actor of the present day who at all resembles James 
Anderson, with his magnificent elocution, which echoed through 
Drury Lane two-and-forty yearsago. By-the-way, it is a singular 
fact that actors who have reached the topmost rung of the profes- 
sional ladder have never been remarkable for elocutionary excel- 
lence, but the reverse. John Kemble suffered from an asthmatic 
cough ; Edmund Kean could not speak half a dozen lines without 
temporarily losing his voice. On the occasion of his first appear- 
ance as Shylock at Drury Lane, in 1814, he was chased by the 
stage manager from the stage to his dressing-room with continual 
supplies of oranges, fears being entertained that the marvellous 
success which was then being achieved would be marred by 
complete loss of voice. Macready, with his jerky, disjointed mode 
of utterance, was not a model of elocution ; and the most devoted 
admirers of Mr. Henry Irving would scarcely hold him up as a 
perfect elocutionist. These men succeeded, in spite of this defect, 
by the sheer force of genius and brains. The most excellent 
samples of elocution in my experience have been James Anderson, 
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John Vandenhoff, Gustavus Brooke, John Cooper (utility John), 
and Hermann Vezin. Charles Young is reported to have been 
renowned for his musical elocution ; yet none of these actors 
attained the topmost rank. I can only compare the tones of 
Vandenhoff to the notes of a cathedral organ. We are accus- 
tomed to boast, and with reason, of the excellence of modern 
representations, so far as scenery and costumes are concerned ; 
but nothing could surpass the magnificence and correctness of the 
mounting of “King John,” under the direction of Macready. 
Plays which I have witnessed at long subsequent dates are 
blurred and indistinct in my memory ; but the recollection of that 
evening is as vivid as though I had witnessed the play a month 
ago. I can still hear in imagination the pathetic tones of Helen 
Faucit, as, seated on the floor of the stage, she exclaimed : 
“Here is my throne: bid kings come bow to it.” 

I can see the’ citizens on the walls of Angiers (admirably 
trained supers) as they watch with excited gestures the approach 
of the English host. The evening was an epoch in my dramatic 
experience, Ryder always received a round of applause for his 
“make-up” of Salemenes in Byron’s play of “Sardanapalus,” 
when it was produced by Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre. 
He might have walked from one end of ancient Nineveh to the 
other without exciting remark. He was a truculent-looking 
Tronbrace in “ Used Up,” and constituted an admirable foil to the 
slim figure of Charles Mathews in the character of Sir Charles 
Coldstream. His Macduff, though somewhat coarse and wanting 
in the pathos with which Mr. Phelps was accustomed to invest the 
part, was of considerable merit, and-so fierce in the final scene 
that a spectator ignorant of the termination of the play (if that is 
possible) could have no doubt of the result of the combat with the 
puny representative of Macbeth—Mr. Charles Kean. Apropos of 
Phelps, I witnessed his performance of Macduff to the Macbeth of 
Macready on the occasion of his farewell at Drury Lane in 1851. 
At the end of the fourth act, after the great scene, in which Mac- 
duff bewails the loss of his wife and children, there was a 
universal call for Phelps, but the actor modestly (and properly) 
declined to appear, considering that all the honours of that evening 
rightly belonged to his old chief. Ryder was very good as the 
brusque colonel in “The Lancers,” in which David Fisher made 
his first appearance from Glasgow, in the year 1853. This is the 
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same character which Mr. Hare plays so effectively in “The 
Queen’s Shilling,” another version of the same piece. Ryder was 
admirable as Gabor, in Lord Byron’s play of “Werner.” This 
play seems to have died with Macready. Only one word can 
describe his performance of Werner—jerfection ; Creswick was 
Ulric—a noteworthy trio. It seems but yesterday that I was 
seated in the Haymarket pit, watching with delight Miss Neilson 
as Juliet ; Charles Harcourt the Mercutio (his best part) ; while in 
a private box was seated Ryder, in earnest converse with Tom 
Taylor. The play of “Anne Boleyn” was at that date in re- 
hearsal ; and doubtless the editor of Punch was delivering his 
views as to how the hapless Queen should be portrayed by the 
Juliet of the night to the old “coach” and tutor of Adelaide 
Neilson. 

All are now numbered with the past, the eldest being the last 
to go. 


| , 


““ In a Balcony.” 


(A Paper read before the * Browning Society” on February 27, 1885.) 


N the production of “In a Balcony” the Browning Society 
are to be congratulated. The bold experiment will remain 
an event, memorable alike in our artistic annals and in the records 
of Miss Alma Murray’s career, at whose hands the heroine’s part, 
after a poetic life of thirty years, received its dramatic embodiment. 
However widely opinions may vary as to the fitness or unfitness 
of “In a Balcony” for stage representation, it must on all hands 
be admitted that in Constance Mr. Browning has enriched our 
dramatic literature with a complex poetic réle, which not only is 
true to art and nature, but offers, from a histrionic standpoint, 
ample opportunity for legitimate display. 

With regard to the part itself, any detailed analysis of its 
conception and development has been rendered unnecessary by 
Mrs. Turnbull’s paper, read before you in July last, and the 
discussion which followed. I would only suggest, as a general 
view of Browning’s greatest female creation, that in virtue of her 
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girlhood, her fate, and the rich poetic presentment of her character, 
she is worthy of a place in the tragic sisterhood already existing 
between Shakespeare's Juliet and Shelley’s Beatrice Cenci. As 
Racine truly says in the preface to his own exquisite tragedy 
“ Bérénice :” “It is not a necessity that there should be blood and 
“death in atragedy ; it is enough that the action should be exalted, 
“that the persons should be heroic, the passions stirred, and that 
“the whole atmosphere should breathe that lofty earnestness in 
“which the entire pleasure of tragedy consists.” 

Constance seems to meto meet all the requirements of a genuinely 
tragic part. She is the prime mover of an action in the highest 
dramatic sense of the word exalted. In her determination to sacrifice 
herself to Norbert’s seeming worldly welfare, as in her acceptance of 
the consequences of her “ mighty error,” she is equally heroic. She 
has ample opportunity for stirring the nobler emotions of her 
audience. Her whole language is, from the very first, permeated 
with that /ofty earnestness which, when heard from the stage, 
invariably raises forebodings of the speaker’s destiny ; and, finally, 
at the fall of the curtain, she is left in that state of ecstatic 
severance from her surroundings which would make any return 
on her part to the common world as zsthetically inconsequent 
as that of Beatrice Cenci would be after the close of the fifth act. 

Thus much of Constance generally, regarded as a dramatic réle. 
But there is still a special word to be said on the nature of the 
verse allotted to her, which, from the intelligent actress’s point of 
view, is in itself sufficient to render her an attractive and grateful 
part. What I mean is this :—That in the fundamental texture 
of the lines there is always present that rare and essential quality 
which lends itself to imaginative gesture, look, and movement, 
and which stamps the language as authentically that of a play for 
stage presentation, in contradistinction to that of a mere poem 
in dialogue. 

Powerful as are the parts of both Norbert and the Queen, in 
the direct eloquence of their passionate poetry, Constance is 
undoubtedly the dramatic “be all and end all” of the piece. The 
time occupied in its representation is just an hour and a quarter, 
and from the first word to the last she is without intermission 
conspicuously in the eye of the audience. To such an ordeal no 
actress had probably hitherto been exposed, and to say that Miss 
Murray passed through it unscathed, would be paying an inade- 
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quate tribute to her versatility and sustaining powers, Indeed, 
during her entire impersonation, not a moment passed without 
affording some special and high delight to the sense of sight or 
hearing, or to both at once. 

With regard to the long speeches against which so much has 
been urged, we do not know how they might sound from the lips 
of other actresses; but as spoken by Miss Murray, at all events, 
they seemed to afford scope for securing her most marked effects. 
The fascination of her voice, her perfect enunciation of vowel and 


consonant, and the varied and vital rhythm of her delivery, 
imparted to the verse a delicate and sonorous beauty, which, zz 


itself, affected the listener with a feeling of keen and continuous 
gratification. However long and however trying may be the 
speech she has to deal with, she never relapses from the method 
of the actress into that of the mere reciter. Every line or sentence 
is given as if it were the immediate organic outcome of the 
external or internal dramatic moment; as if it had never neces- 
sarily been uttered before, and need never necessarily be uttered 
again. There is, moreover, in the voice itself a peculiarly stimu- 
lating property which keeps the sense of the hearer continually on 
the alert, and precludes, in Constance’s longest speeches, all feeling 
of weariness or monotony, such as might easily be occasioned, 
even by a highly-skilled elocutionist, whose voice was only sweet, 
and nothing more, In repose and silence, Miss Murray is 
frequently as impressive as in speech and movement, while to 
those who carefully watched her, when listening to any of the 
extended speeches of Norbert or the Queen, her face appeared so 
full of quick and vivid comment, that any sense of unusual length 
in the speech was lost, and the situation was felt to be one 
of the swiftest and subtlest dialogue. This faculty of picturesque 
and interpretative listening is a fundamental requisite, which the 
author of such réles as Constance, the Queen, and Norbert is 
entitled to demand from those who render them, though his right 
is apt to be overlooked by people who judge of the dramatic 
value of a situation or a speech from the mere aspect which it 
offers on the printed page. 

Passing to the primary and less definable qualities indis- 
pensable to the ideal embodiment of a part like Constance, 
such as style, charm, distinction, authority, and individuality, 
Miss Murray gave signal manifestations of them ali. Her 
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individuality is especially noteworthy, as being, in spite of 
the great strength of its relief, essentially normal and typically 
feminine. No eccentricities, tricks, mannerisms, familiarities, or 
condescensions, mar the purity of method whereby she reaches 
the highest states of emotional exaltation, without apparent effort, 
or sacrifice of naturalness. Her whole physique and general 
stage-bearing stamp her as one of those exceptional personalities 
whose “assigned and native dwelling-place” seems to be the 
world of poetic incident and poetic speech. It is thus that, 
admirable artist'as she has so frequently proved herself in modern 
comedy and drama of almost every legitimate type, it is only in 
the distinctively poetic school that her qualifications appear to 
reach their utmost potentiality, and to be brought into complete 
requisition. 

The distinguishing attribute of Constance’s character is its 
complexity, which brings her intellectually into as close a 
relationship with Shakespeare’s Portia as it does emotionally with 
his Juliet. Such is the unparalleled subtlety with which the two 
sides of her nature touch, part and interpenetrate, that there is no 
small difficulty in instituting accurate comparisons between this 
and the famous female réles of our classic literature. On the 
whole, however, I am inclined to think that of all the great 
emotional heroines of our poetic drama Constance is essentially 
the most intellectual. It was particularly fortunate that Miss 
Alma Murray should have been selected for her first exponent, for 
it would be hard to find an actress in whoin these deeply inherent 
characteristics are more completely blended. Hence it is that 
Miss Murray’s Constance, while in full measure satisfying to the 
senses and the heart of the ordinary playgoer, afforded to the 
more thoughtful of those who witnessed it abundant and lasting 
food for mental comment and reflection. 

This is especially the case with her treatment of that magni- 
ficent section of the play which embraces the Queen’s surprisal of 
the lovers, and the consequent precipitation of their fate. The 
subtlety, the verve, the finish, the brilliance, and the breadth of 
style exhibited in the forced and fatal comedy she plays between 
the Queen and Norbert, were only equalled by the tone of ecstatic 
and passionate resignation infused into the last scene, where it 
almost seemed as if she had already passed beyond the impending 
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death, and was, in her own and Norbert’s words, “ past harm now, 
on the breast of God.” 

The picture she presented at the words, “which is the first and 
last rewarding kiss,” as she stood between the Queen and 
Norbert, her eyes covertly flashing from one to the other, her 
whole face and attitude full of mingled deprecation and defiance 
of the threatening fate, was such as a lifetime of play-going would 
not serve to efface from the memory ; while the strained hysteric 
laughter accompanying the words “for him, he knows his own 
part,” coming like a revelation from the stricken depths of an 
heroic but mistaking woman’s nature, was almost overpowering in 
its poignancy. 

As one not professionally versed in dramatic criticism, it is but 
natural that I should have experienced some diffidence in placing 
upon record any opinion regarding Miss Murray’s acting, but that 
feeling was considerably lessened on reading an article from the 
talented pen of Mr. Frederick Wedmore in the Academy, wherein 
he says: “Miss Alma Murray’s Constance was nothing less than 
“a great performance, instinct with intelligence, grace, and fire. 
“The more exacting was the situation, the more evident became 
“the capacity of the actress to grapple with it. It was the per- 
“formance of an artist who had thought of all the part contained, 
“and had understood it—who knew how to compose a réle as a 
“whole, and how to execute it, alike in its least and in its most 
“important detail. It is long since our stage has seen an interpre- 
“tation more picturesque or more moving.” 

Miss Murray would indeed seem to be one of those favoured 
artistic individualities in whom, while yet in the full freshness. of 
youth, all histrionic qualities, physical, emotional, intellectual, and 
technical, are found assembled in that state of exact organic 
equilibrium indispensable for the realization of truly tragic con- 
ceptions. It was, therefore, no matter of surprise to learn that, 
only a few days previous to her appearance in “In a Balcony,” 
she had, in the critical Scottish capital, achieved an un- 
qualified triumph as Shakespeare’s foremost heroine. It may, 
perhaps, hereafter be considered a noteworthy coincidence, that 
Miss Murray’s conspicuous impersonation of Constance, and her 
ideally adequate rendering of Juliet, should have happened at the 
moment when there are indications of a reaction against the 
stage-luxury now in vogue, and of a growing desire on the 
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part of the public to see the masterpieces of our poetic drama 
redeemed from perturbing influences, and once again presented 
as primarily dependent on the acting. May we not, then, in 
the light of these circumstances, venture to look forward with 
some degree of hope to a revival, at Miss Alma Murray’s hands, 
of some of our old tragic glories, with, perhaps, the “creation ” 
of the one or two great réles in our poetic literature yet virgin to 
the life-touch Of the actress? 
B. L. MOsELy, LL.B., 


Barrister-at-Law. 
SAS 


James William Davison. 


By A MUSICAL CRITIC, 


T is with a feeling of profound sadness that the friends of 
James William Davison have heard of his death, which 
occurred rather suddenly at Margate on the 24th of March. No 
recipient of his hospitality at the detached house in Tavistock 
Place, where, amidst a profusion of books and pictures and busts, 
he kept his friends out of their beds until the small hours of the 
morning, can have other than pleasing memories of the great 
musical critic of the Zzmes—a man of medium stature, slightly 
bent, all: but bald, with keen hazel eyes and a straggly grey 
beard, somewhat carelessly dressed, often having recourse to a 
snuff-box, and. compelled by a lameness in one of his feet to use 
a crutch ‘in moving about. He united many estimable qualities 
of head and heart.. He was at once an ardent musician; a ripe 
scholar, an impartial judge, a discursive reader, a genial humorist, 
a loyal and affectionate friend. ‘Characters like his,” writes one 
who knew him well, Mr. Joseph Bennett, “are indeed rare. ~In 
his friendships he was chivalrous, almost quixotic. He knew 
nothing of half measures. In defence of those he loved he was 
ready not only to draw the sword but to throw away the 
scabbard. Few dared to assail them to his face, no matter 
though the point touched upon was avowedly weak. With 
him they were perfect, and perfect was his devotion. Let 
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us all acknowledge, as in the palace of truth we must, that 
a man capable of such thorough-going friendship, such unlimited 
love, is a character rarely evolved from the midst of the society 
in which we live. No wonder if all who looked beneath the 
surface of a manner that seemed often to trifle with seriousness 
were drawn to him by the bonds of an affection kindred to his 
own. He was lovable in his most wayward moods. He had an 
incisive tongue ; but to learn that in using it he had hurt a friend 
was with him to feel much more deeply hurt himself.” And few 
men, it may be added, have shown so genuine and unaffected a 
modesty at all times and in all circumstances. He would descant 
in glowing language upon the merits of others without hinting at 
his own. He instinctively shrank from even seeming to obtrude 
himself upon public notice. He consistently declined to be pho- 
tographed, interviewed, or, as far as he could prevent it, written 
about in any form. But the history of music and criticism in 
England would be sadly incomplete if it did not contain at least 
an outline of his career, which exercised a direct and salutary 
influence upon both. 

His mother, as in the case of many other remarkable men, 
possessed no ordinary intellect and force of character. Maria 
Duncan was one of the brilliant group of actresses who delighted 
our forefathers towards the close of the Kemble period. 
Daughter of a provincial actor of repute, especially at Dublin 
and Liverpool, she took to the stage in her childhood, and, 
after a novitiate of ten years, appeared before a London 
audience at Drury Lane in the autumn of 1804 as Lady 
Teazle. From that night she was one of the main pillars of 
the theatre. In light comedy she proved a formidable rival to 
Mrs. Jordan, and her impersonation of Julia in “The Rivals” was 
sufficient to show that her talents were not confined to that par- 
ticular walk of art. Her best original character seems to have 
been the heroine of “The Honeymoon,” which owed much of its 
vitality to her acting. Her figure was symmetrical, her counte- 
nance somewhat masculine, her hair jet black. It is of import- 
ance to note that she had a decided predilection for music, sang 
with considerable expression, and occasionally appeared in operas 
with good success. Her rendering of Scotch songs is described 
as “wildly, beautifully, romantically sweet.” In its way, we are 
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further told, nothing could have been more winsome than the 
manner in which she gave two lines in “ Logie o’ Buchan ” :— 


**T sit at my creepie, and spin at my wheel, 
And think o’ the laddie that lo’es me sae weel.” 


In all kinds of comedy, to be brief, she went from triumph 
to triumph, eventually succeeding Mrs. Jordan in the lively 
characters so long associated with the name of that frail and 
wayward actress. At the close of 1812, in her twenty-ninth 
year, Miss Duncan married a gentleman well known in London 
society, Mr. Davison, and in the following October gave birth to 
the subject of the present sketch. 

Davison received the best of his education at University College, 
within a stone’s-throw of the luxurious home in which he grew 
up. It soon became evident that he had inherited his mother’s 
taste for music. In early life he composed several songs, mostly 
to verses by Shelley and Keats, and acquired considerable skill as 
a pianist and organist. Mrs. Davison, seeing in him a sort of 
Hallé in the bud, placed him with Holmes for instruction, but 
could not restrain him from devoting himself exclusively to 
musical criticism. In this branch of literature, besides many 
ephemeral contributions to journalism, he wrote an “eloquent 
essay upon Chopin, full of enthusiasm, and more than once quoted 
with approval by Liszt in his life of that composer. It appeared 
anonymously ; and later on, when the author’s opinion of Chopin 
had undergone a considerable change, he looked upon this little 
volume—which, by the way, remained the only book or pamphlet 
he ever published—as a youthful indiscretion.” His work as a 
journalist presently brought him under the notice of John Oxen- 
ford, who, with occasional assistance from Charles Lamb Kenney, 
had then acted for seven or eight years as dramatic and musical 
critic of the Times. Kenney going abroad, Davison was 
elected to fill the vacant place, and an enduring friendship 
sprang up between him and his brilliant chief. Soon afterwards, 
in 1846, an opportunity of displaying his special gifts and 
acquirements was presented to him by the production at the 
Birmingham Musical Festival of “ Elijah.” He profited by that 
opportunity to the full, writing on the spur of the moment what 
must still be regarded as one of the most luminous and exhaustive 
treatises on the greatest oratorio of the nineteenth century. Men- 
delssohn, whose genius had not yet been recognized, sought the 
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acquaintance of the young critic ; they came to London together, 
and before long were inseparable companions. Five or Six 
years ago I urged Davison to put his recollections of the 
composer upon record, but without success. His article on 
“Elijah,” which attracted general attention, had an important 
effect upon his future. In or about 1848 he became the 
responsible musical critic of the Zimes, Kenney taking note 


of the fact in one of those rhymes which he liked to hurl at his 
friends :— 


‘© There was once a J. W. D., 

Who thought a composer to be ; 

But the world exclaimed ‘ Fudge !’ 

So he set up as judge 

Over better composers than he.” 
For more than thirty years Davison held this enviable position 
with increasing honour to himself and the journal he represented. 
He possessed in a high degree the four necessary qualifications 
for his work—breadth of knowledge, catholicity of taste, fairness 
of judgment, and charm of style. Endowed with a surprisingly 
retentive memory, he was a walking storehouse of familiar and 
unfamiliar facts, from the general history of music down to the 
resources of particular instruments. He could give one off-hand, 
without reference to books, a detailed account of the history of 
any great opera that might be casually mentioned in his hearing. 
His sympathies as a musician, too, were extremely wide, though 
he may have failed to appreciate Schumann and Wagner at their 
right value. He found delight in music of essentially different 
kinds. His veneration for Beethoven and the other classical 
masters did not prevent him from listening with rapture to the 
scores of Rossini, Donizetti, Bellini, and Auber. For the highest 
class of serious or gay music, whether German, Italian, or French, 
he seldom had anything but warm yet discriminating praise. It 
has been said that he was predisposed to be less just to new than 
to old composers ; but no such condition of mind was apparent 
in his writings when he had to deal with the first efforts of a singer 
on the stage or in the concert-room. Here, as might be gathered 
from his kindly nature, he preferred to err on the side of leniency 
if he could do so without creating a false impression—a fault 
with which he need not be severely reproached. As for his style, 
it was characterized by rare purity, terseness, and grace, and will 
probably keep his memory alive. It would hardly be an 
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exaggeration to say that he never employed a foreign word when 
an English one would serve the same purpose. “ Most of his 
readers,” says Mr. Bennett, “ must have thought, as they followed 
the clean-cut, strictly sequent sentences, that the task of writing 
them was an easy one. Nothing could be farther from the fact. 
Davison, when seriously at work, was a laborious writer. He 
would construct and reconstruct his sentences till hardly an 
original word remained, and his MS. might have passed for 
a representation of scribal chaos.” It was not in the Zimes only 
that this stream of English undefiled could be found. He wrote 
at one time for the Saturday Review, and at another for the 
Graphic. He also edited the Musical World, in which his 
peculiar humour, usually suppressed elsewhere, shone forth in a 
variety of fantastic forms. Besides inducing Mr. Arthur Chappell 
to organize the Monday Popular Concerts, he contributed to the 
books of these entertainments a wealth of analytical notes, all of 
manifest excellence. In 1879, owing to failing health, he 
gradually relinquished his connection with the Zzmes, and an 
important chapter in the history of journalism was therewith 
brought to an end, 

Davison’s services to the art he loved can hardly be over- 
rated. His attitude towards Schumann and Wagner may have 
been too hostile ; but there can be no doubt that he persistently 
supported the highest interests of music, assisted to discover 
Mendelssohn and Berlioz, and, completing a work begun by 
Hogarth and Oxenford and Chorley, raised musical criticism 
from the level of reporting to much of the dignity which it has now 
assumed. It is to be hoped that a collection of his writings on 
the principal musical events of his time may shortly be made by 
a competent hand. 


ELLISTON AND JACK BANNISTER.—Bannister, the original “ Walter,” in 
the “ Children in the Wood,” made the character famous by his inimitable 
acting. When he quitted the stage, Elliston succeeded him in the part 
of Walter, and won golden opinions from press and public by his perform- 
ance. A friend, alluding to this fact, with some remarks on Bannister’s 
personation, not very complimentary, Elliston stopped him. “ What, sir! 
Compare me to Bannister in ‘ Walter!’ Are you mad? Pooh! pooh! sir. 
I am not worthy to buckle his shoes, sir, in the part. No, sir; I, Robert 
William Elliston, say so, and mean it, sir.” 
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Mr. Irving’s Second Tour in 
America. 


“ CO ends the most astonishing professional progress any actor 

has ever made through this country.” Thus wrote one 
of the foremost journalists of Amevica the morning after Mr. 
Irving’s last farewell to American play-goers in the Star 
Theatre, New York. It is a simple historical statement which 
can excite no controversy ; for, whatever one may think of Henry 
Irving’s practice of his art, there can be no doubt that the enter- 
prise he has just carried to a triumphant conclusion is the most 
remarkable in the history of the American stage. At a time 
when the public was absorbed in a political contest of the greatest 
moment, and when the depression of trade had seriously affected 
nearly the whole theatrical world in the States, an English actor, 
supported by the most complete dramatic organization ever seen 
in the country, was able to visit many cities, charge high prices, 
and command a measure of public support that had scarcely been 
precedented. More than this, he was the guest of the chief 
University in America, and delivered a lecture on his art to the 
professors and students, and before he sailed for England he was 
entertained at a public banquet by the most representative assembly 
of distinguished Americans that it would be possible to gather 
together, 

This simple summary of Mr. Irving’s successes amongst our 
Transatlantic kindred is striking enough, but it gives a poor idea 
of the continuous interest which he and his associates have excited 
in America. The closing performances at the Star Theatre will 
be long remembered by the people who used to stand in a long 
line day after day at the box office, which the ticket speculators 
skirmished radiantly round, sure of capturing scores of citizens 
and making them pay two and three times the theatre price for 
the best seats. It is no use trying to fight the speculator ; he is 
as certain as the mosquito, and much more chronic. Mr. Augustin 
Daly is trying to extinguish him; but it would be just as futile to 
pursue a gnat with a torpedo. The speculator is the product of 
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the excessive liberality of Americans with regard to their amuse- 
ments. When they find at the box office that there are no seats 
worth having, they will pay the speculator thrice the value of the 
‘seats rather than go without their entertainment. The British 
householder is much more thrifty. If any of the speculative gentry 
were to try their game in London, Paterfamilias would simply 
button his coat, return home, and spend the evening in penning an 
indignant epistle to a newspaper. 

But the throngs in the Star Theatre did not trouble themselves 
about cost. The last representations of “ Hamlet,” “ Louis XI.,” 
and “The Merchant of Venice,” drew the greatest audiences ever 
seen in the theatre. “Louis XI.” was played at the last matinée, 
and on the evening of the same day, April 4, Mr. Irving and 
Miss Terry spoke their last lines on the American stage. A 
more responsive audience no actors could have wished. Play- 
goers in New York’ are perhaps more demonstrative than even 
those in any other American city, and on an occasion of this kind, 
whatever could be done to show the admiration inspired, not only 
by this particular performance, but also by the entire work of two 
extraordinary artists, did not lack. There may have been some 
lingering belief that Mr. Irving would reconsider his determination 
never to return to America as an actor, and that in his farewell 
words this might at least be left an open question, but the unmis- 
takable sincerity with which he repeated his resolve, and declared 
that duty to his theatre and his public at home would permit no 
more professional visits to the States, must have carried conviction 
to the majority of his hearers. The parting had all the impres- 
siveness of a final separation, though Mr. Irving, reminded of the 
closeness of the intercourse between England and America, and 
of the troops of American friends who visit London every season, 
said that he should never play in the Lyceum without the con- 
sciousness that he was still addressing his American kinsmen. 
Then came a great demonstration of enthusiasm, and Mr. Irving 
and Miss Terry were many times recalled, and then the curtain 
rose on the entire company, and the band varied “ Hail Columbia !” 
with “Auld Lang Syne,” and after some more recalls the people 
went slowly and reluctantly away. It was a most remarkable 
exhibition of genuine feeling, and no actor could possibly receive a 
more convincing testimony of popular good-will. 

The last and most striking honours bestowed by America on 
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Henry Irving were crowded almost into a single week, which, like 
the poet’s hour of glorious life, was certainly worth an age without 
a name. In appearing before the academic body of Harvard 
University, Mr. Irving occupied a unique position. Years ago, I 
believe, the authorities at Harvard wanted to make Mr. William 
Warren, one of the most admirable of American comedians, a 
professor in the college, but he did not accept the office. Mr. 
Irving was therefore the first actor to receive academic hondurs in 
the chief centre of American culture. It was natural that he 
should choose as the theme of his address the art to which his life 
had been devoted, and to which he had rendered such good 
service. Nobody can say that he pitched his discourse in too 
apologetic a key. If there had been any necessity to apologize 
for the stage, the foremost of English actors would not have been 
invited by the professors of Harvard merely to sit in sackcloth 
and ashes. They did not take it amiss when Mr. Irving plainly 
stated his intention to give to any students who might be disposed 
at some time to become actors the advantages of a counsel gathered 
from a wide experience. And the students listened to his expo- 
sition of the requirements and practice of his art with profound 
interest. If any of them ever go on the stage, and fail to attain 
distinction, they will not be able to complain that his lights 
misled them. “It is true,” he said, “that there must always be 
grades in the theatre, that an educated man who is an indifferent 
actor can never expect to reach the front rank. If he do no more 
than figure in the army at Bosworth Field, or look imposing in a 
doorway ; if he never play any but the smallest parts ; if in these 
respects he be no better than men who could not pass an 
examination in any branch of knowledge, he has no more reason 
to complain than the highly-educated man who longs to write 
poetry, and possesses every qualification save the poetic faculty.” 
Mr. Irving addressed some other wholesome warnings to young 
actors ; indeed, anything less like an over-coloured picture of the 
dramatic calling, or a rhetorical appeal calculated to stimulate 
the vaulting ambition that o’erleaps itself, could not be imagined. 
At the same time, there was a distinct assertion of the claim of 
the art of acting to demand “the honourable exercise of some of 
the best faculties of the human mind.” What Mr. Irving has 
himself done, and what has been achieved by other notable actors 
to sustain this theory was perhaps even more convincing to his 
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audience than his eloquence. As they listened to this earnest 
man who stood at a reading-desk on the stage of this model 
theatre, “the only actor in our play,” picturesque and graceful, 
even without the glamour of theatrical lights and costumes and 
scenery, they recalled the many vivid impressions they had 
received from Hamlet, Shylock, and Louis ; they were revisited in 
memory by the grace and sweetness of Ophelia, Portia, Viola, 
and Beatrice ; and they saw again the varied pictures of Venice 
and Messina and Illyria, all the colours and movement which had 
made some of the most perfect illusions of their lives. 

When the idea of giving a public banquet to Mr. Irving before 
his departure from America was mooted, there was no difficulty in 
obtaining the support of eminent men. Over a hundred names 
were attached to the invitation, including those of Senator Evarts, 
Senator Bayard, Henry Ward Beecher, G. W. Curtes, Oliver 
Wardell Holmes, W. D. Howells, T. B. Aldrich, Goldwin Smith, 
Edwin Booth, Lawrence Barrett, John McCullough, Mark Twain, 
Horace Furness, C. Daru, C. Depew, J. N. Osgood, and C. Dudley 
Warner. The form of the invitation to the banquet was very 
noteworthy : “Our citizens will be glad in this way to express 
their appreciation of the intellectual pleasure and instruction 
which they have derived, not only from your personal per- 
formances as the greatest of English actors, but from your 
admirable system of management, which has resulted in the most 
satisfactory representations in every detail that have been 
witnessed in this country.” Such a testimony, backed by such a 
consensus of opinion, is one of the highest tributes ever paid to an 
actor. It was no formal and conventional feeling, no forced 
etiquette, fashion and ceremony, which induced such a body of 
men to lend all the weight of their character to make this 
judgment historic. The banquet admirably illustrated the 
spontaneous spirit of the whole movement. Ex-President Arthur 
was to have presided, but he was kept away by illness, and his 
place was perfectly filled by Senator Evarts. The Senator is in 
features more an antique Roman than an American, and when Mr. 
Irving said, “I am no orator as Brutus is,” the allusion was 
exceptionally happy. Mr. Evarts has a reputation for making 
very able, but very long speeches, consisting of interminable 
sentences, yet his speech at the dinner was a model of brevity and 
epigram. “When again he came amongst us,” said Mr, Evarts 
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of Mr. Irving, “he came as a friend to friends, and has been here 
ever since as a friend among friends ; and while he has been here 
in this little world of our country, all the world has been a stage, 
and every man and woman in it a playgoer to see him play.” 
But nothing in the Senator’s speech made greater impression 
than his description of the community of sentiment between 
England and America, “It is in this widespread and universal 
transfusion of thoughts, of ideas, feelings and affections, that 
nothing is provincial any more, nothing central; but all English 
people everywhere surround the world with their speech, their laws, 
their literature, and their admiration, and wherever a man speaks 
English to English hearers, he is and speaks at home.” Mr. 
Irving touched upon the same idea with the playful remark that, 
in spite of the constant exchange of small shot in the shape of 
jest and epigram between England and America, whenever 
an alien attacked English institutions, Americans were “pretty 
prompt to wipe the floor with him.” This is one of the most ex- 
pressive of the idioms which are racy of American soil. One of 
the points in Mr. Irving’s speech was his humorous contrast 
between the compliment paid to him and the “ testimonial” which, 
according to the old statute law of England, an actor was liable 
to receive in the shape of a public whipping. ‘“ That was what 
might be called the benefit performance of the period.” To the 
sentiment of gratitude for all the kindness which he had received 
from America Mr. Irving gave emphatic utterance. “ I express 
Ellen Terry’s feelings as well as my own when I tell you that we 
shall sail from your shores to-morrow morning with hearts full of 
grateful affection for the American people, and with the conviction 
that the honours you have heaped upon us will be a precious 
heritage to those who are nearest and dearest to us. I have no 
better wish than that you should say of me what Rufus Choute 
said of great Americans: ‘ Dearly he loved you, for he was 
grateful for the open arms with which you welcomed the stranger 
and sent him onwards and upwards.” This sentiment, delivered 
with much emotion, was received with the greatest enthusiasm. 
Then came Mr. Beecher, and it was impossible to listen to him 
for three minutes without understanding his pre-eminence as 
an orator amongst his countrymen. His good sense, his wit, his 
command of simple forcible English, and the ease and spontaneity 
with which he rises to eloquence, are characteristics which give him 
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a perfect command of any audience. Whiat could be more incisive 
than this ? “ One real man ina generation is worth forty thousand 
orations about manhood. One thoroughly good picture is worth 
all the gabble of annual addresses about art. One thoroughly 
good representation of the mimic art by a real company sets the 
argument for histrionic art further along than all the talk in the 
world.” The function of the actor, said Mr. Beecher, was to 
make the sculptured marble of dramatic literature live and move. 
Then he uttered one of those vivid, pregnant sentences which are 
remembered because they crystallize the emotions of everybody. 
“T shall read Ophelia and see Ellen Terry as long as I live.” 
Towards Mr. Irving he had the feeling which came to him 
in autumn when the birds were gone, and he did not know 
whether he should ever hear their song again. This touching 
sentiment closed a speech which was one of the most impressive 
tributes to dramatic art ever uttered or written. It gave that 
kind of satisfaction which Mr. William Winter expressed in the 
poetical address to Henry Irving, which was astriking incident of 
the evening : 


If not the torrid diamond wave that made young life sublime, 
If not the tropic rose that bloomed in every track of time, 

If not exultant passion’s joy when all the world was fair, 

At least one flash of heaven, one breath of art’s immortal air ! 


To every man in that assembly at Delmonico’s, the evening of 
April 6, 1885, will ever be memorable. No expression of enthu- 
siastic admiration and friendly regard for a public man could have 
been more perfectly designed. There was nothing laboured, 
nothing tedious ; when the last word was spoken and the charm 
was dissolved, one wondered at the lapse of time. And this is 
true of the whole of Mr. Irving’s tour in America. Now it is over, 
it seems like a dream that so much has been done in so short a 
space, that so many cities have been visited, such distances tra- 
versed, such a multitude of minds filled with delightful memories. 
What a legacy of earnest purpose and high achievement Mr. Irving 
has left to the American stage no English writer need describe. 
Americans are eloquent in the acknowledgment of their obligation. 
Their theatrical managers are learning that public intelligence 
requires a greater completeness and more liberal taste in the pre- 
sentation of plays than have hitherto distinguished the American 
theatre. One manager in the West is determined to have models 
of scenery and appointments designed in London, to organize a 
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powerful company, and to travel through the States with a play 
that shall be completely represented in every particular. This 
spirit is admirable, and when it is widely diffused the result must 
be fraught with the highest benefit to the drama in America. 

But the obligation is not all on one side. Mr. Irving returns 
home enriched, not merely in a material sense, but with the 
precious possession of many friendships and much experience. 
You cannot spend several months in a great country like America 
without a widening of ideas that is very useful to what some 
censors of English manners call the insular intelligence. There 
are certain native British prejudices which need the wholesome 
chastening of a contact with the unconventional customs of our 
American cousins. It is not possible to admire everything one 
sees in the States, and there are still one or two persons of the 
Jefferson Brick order, who resent even the gentlest criticism of 
American institutions; but the general atmosphere of society 
over the ocean is too breezy to tolerate small patriotic vapours. 
Intelligent Americans have travelled too much to be case-bound 
in admiration of their own country, and are too good-humoured 
to belabour the visitor even when they do not accept his stric- 
tures. Mr. Irving has said much in recognition of American 
courtesy and generosity; but what he has said with all the 
fulness of grateful acknowledgment in no degree exceeds the 
measure of the truth. For refined sympathy, for true tolerance, 
for constant solicitude, for that open-hearted frankness which 
thaws the most frigid etiquette, Americans have a sure title to 
the undying regard of all who have been received into the 
intimacy of their homes. None of those who stood with Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry on the deck of the Avizona, while the 
figures of the friends who waved a last farewell from the quay 
gradually faded from sight, will ever lose from their hearts the 
echo of the cheers which seemed like a breath of “immortal air” 
wafting them on their homeward way. And while they live, and 
for their children after them, the pledge which knits their souls 
with memories of all that is noblest will ever be— 


To our kinsmen in the West, dear friends, 
And the great name of England round and round! 


oc 
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“FRANCOIS THE RADICAL.” 


Comic Opera, in Three Acts, Produced at the Royalty Theatre, on Saturday, April 4, 1885. 


The Marquis de D DOI css dco. cae Miss Joan Rivers. 

Pontcornet... ... Mr. Henry ASHLEY. EEE cus came aan Miss CLakaA GRAHAM. 
Frangois... ... .. MR. Deane BRranp. — eee cee one Miss Bertiz VENN. 
Chevalier de Lansac Mr. Henry HAtiam. anon ... ws. ... Miss MONTAGUE, 
Kirschwasser... ... Mr. Louis KELLEHER. Ninette ... oo ose Miss De Rortue, 
I ies: eax. dx Mr. Georce Honey a Se Miss McKig. 
Courtelan ... ... Mr. H. St. Demain. Jules... «4. oe Muss F. DEANE, 
Gratinet 22. veo ace Mr. E. T. Hopces. Fanchon.., ...  .. Miss KaTE SANTLEY. 
Countess... ... oe Miss Lizziz MULHOLLAND. 


T is indeed a great pity that the talented adapter of the libretto of 
I “Francois the Radical” from the French did not take the trouble 
to strengthen the plot of that work—to the extent, at least, of imparting 
some slight coherency to its incidents and a semblance of human interest 
to its characters—for M. Bernicat’s music, if not strikingly original, is far 
cleverer and prettier than that of more than one modern operetta which has 
achieved popularity in this country of late years, and proved highly 
remunerative to its author, composer, and producer alike. If Mr. 
M‘Carthy had bestowed half the ingenuity and pains upon reconstructing 
the story of “ Francois the Radical,” in such sort as to render it moderately 
intelligible, that he has lavished upon larding his dialogue with humorous 
word-plays and laughter-moving anachronisms, he would have endowed 
his adaptation with sufficient vitality to enable it to keep the stage through- 
out the approaching London season. As it is, if the piece be withdrawn 
before it shall have earned the cost of its production—which appears to be 
not improbable—the weight of responsibility for its lack of success will be 
attributable to the “ book,” rather than to the music or the performance. 
Absolute topsyturvydom, like that of Mr. Gilbert, whose characters all 
belonging to an impossible world of his own imagining, refreshingly 
emancipate from “the unities,” and peopled by waggish lunatics, is not 
only amusing, but interesting to boot; for it teems with quaint intellectual 
puzzles and surprising incongruities, so subtly propounded that they engage 
the attention and captivate the fancy. But half-and-half topsyturvydom, 
such as that which pervades the English libretto of “ Francois the Radical ” 
(the very title is a barbarism) only produces in every intelligent mind that 
sort of uneasiness which rapidly develops into antagonism. An episode 
of the great French Revolution treated as a vehicle for the putting forward 
of allusions to English political differences of the present day, of local 
pleasantries, and of slangy London jokes, is a monstrosity, full of offence 
to the judicious, and not particularly entertaining to the average playgoer. 
The more carefully such a work is mounted, as far as its scenery, costumes, 
and accessories are concerned, the more painfully every chronological out- 
rage perpetrated in the dialogue jars upon the nerves of the audience. 

There are several charming musical numbers in “ Francois the Radical,” 
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which were received with marked favour by a critical audience on the occa- 
sion of the operetta’s production. The cachet of the melodies throughout 
the work, curiously enough, is conspicuously English, and in several 
instances refreshingly old-fashioned, conveying to the memory faint 
reminders of Henry Carey, Dr. Arne, and Sir Henry Bishop. Two or three 
of the tunes, again, might have been written by Balfe, so plain and 
unvarnished are the musical tales they tell. It is difficult to believe that 
such unsophisticated airs should have been composed by a cotemporary 
Frenchman. One song, allotted to a French countess of the ancien régime, 
is as distinctly Scottish in character as “'Tullochgorum” or “ The Laird o’ 
Cockpen,” and Mr. M‘Carthy, yielding for once to his sense of the fitness 
of things, has supplied it with words that many a “ fause Southron” might 
be excused for attributing to Burns. With characteristic Caledonian 
chirpiness, ‘ hoddy-doddy” (whatever that may mean) rhymes with “ tidy 
body,” and irresistibly suggests “ whiskey-toddy.” This song, to fulfil the 
promise of its opening verbal and musical phrases, should wind up with a 
foursome reel and a blast of the great Hieland bagpipe. If the Countess 
had, whilst singing it, suddenly shed her short-waisted sacgue, after the 
manner of the ladies who perform the transformation act on the bare- 
backed steed, and appeared in a kilt and sporran, few of the audience, I 
fancy, would have been surprised. “The Little Sailor” is an admirable 
song, supplemented by a no less admirable chorus; one of the most 
spontaneous and spirited pieces of musical fun I have heard for many a 
day. A chorus for female voices, “Take these roses” (act i.), combines 
two charming subjects in a singularly skilful and agreeable manner. Two 
duets for the hero and heroine, “ The Writing Lesson” and ‘‘ Seems our 
sorrow,” would do credit to a work of far higher pretensions to operatic 
rank than “ Francois the Radical.” In conception and construction alike 
they are beautiful, and conclusively prove the geniality and gracefulness of 
the musical talent of which the lyric drama has been bereft by M. Bernicat’s 
premature decease. 

Miss Kate Santley, as Fanchon, the street-singer of patrician extraction, 
sang and acted with her customary cleverness and verve. Her accom- 
plished vocalization was displayed to great advantage in the more florid 
passages of the music assigned to her, and her intonation was uniformly 
correct. She contrived, by sheer high spirits, to carry off certain ponderous 
absurdities with which her part was overweighted, and which might well 
have crushed an artist of less vivacious and elastic temperament. Mr. 
Ashley, although burdened with a rdéle utterly unworthy of his brilliant 
talents, contrived to secure the sympathies of his audience early in the per- 
formance, and to retain them throughout the evening, as, indeed, he 
invariably does. Whenever he was on the stage he kept the house in a 
good-humour; and, but for his sprightly “gagging,” the part of M. de 
Pontcornet would have been provocative of yawns rather than laughter, 
Mr. Ashley, however, nothing discomfited by the circumstance that he had 
omitted to learn his “ words,” rattled off his own personal inspirations with 
infinite liveliness and point, to the great entertainment of all present. The 
musical success of the occasion was certainly achieved by Mr. Deane 
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Brand, whose pure, sweet voice and refined singing fully merited the warm 
applause by which their excellent qualities were repeatedly acknowledged. 
Mr. Hallam also sang extremely well. Of the remaining “ principals” 
perhaps the less said the better. I can cordially praise the chorus-singing, 
which of late years has become a leading feature of the operatic entertain- 
ments given in minor London theatres, and may safely challenge competi- 
tion throughout Germany and France. The Royalty orchestra is a good 
one ; but its able conductor is too apt to indulge it in fortissimi that are a 
thought over-boisterous for so small a house. In conclusion, I may be 
permitted to express my conviction that, musically considered, “ Francois 
the Radical” contains such an abundance of downright good stuff that it 
may still establish itself firmly in public favour ; on condition, however, that 
its plot and dialogue shall undergo certain indispensable reforms—lacking 
which, its destiny may be foretold without the aid of any special prophetic 
inspiration. 





“ NADESHDA.” 


An Opera, in Four Acts, written and composed for the Carl Rosa Opera Company, by JuLIAN STURGIS 
and A. Gorinc Tuomas. Produced for the first time at Drury Lane, on Thursday, April 16, 1885. 


Nadeshda ... ... MapAME ALWINA VALLERIA Ivan «ss ove eee MR. Leste Crorry. 
Princess Natalia... Miss JosepHine YORKE. Ostap oo. cco coo coo Ma. W..H. Burconx: 
Voldemar ... ... Mr. Barton McGuckin, 


“NADESHDA” is a valuable addition to the véfertoire of the Carl Rosa 
Company, and an important recruit to the somewhat slender ranks of 
English Grand Opera. Without in the least undervaluing the many and 
attractive merits of ‘‘ Esmeralda,” which proved its composer to be an able 
and agreeable writer for the lyric stage, I cannot but recognise in 
“‘Nadeshda” a work in almost every respect superior to its predecessor. 
It is constructed upon broader lines and with more enduring material ; it 
displays a marked development in its composer’s faculty of dramatic 
expression ; in a word, it exhibits increment of power, and a more compre- 
hensive grasp of the resources of his art than Mr. Thomas has heretofore 
been credited with, even by his most sincere admirers. ‘ Nadeshda,” 
although the work of an Englishman, is not an oratorio, a sacred cantata, 
or a string of tuneful, commonplace ballads, binding together numerous 
fragments of dull dialogue ; but a genuine opera, teeming throughout with 
musical beauty and interest, all the parts of which stand in natural relation 
to one another, and therefore constitute a homogeneous whole. Neither 
does it reveal, as did ‘“ Esmeralda,” a self-effacement on the part of its 
composer in favour of his pet musical idols, such as is incompatible with 
the full display of whatever creative power he himself may be gifted with 
by nature. ‘ Nadeshda” does not reek of Mr. Thomas’s French master 
and name-brother ; nor do its harmonic transitions and resolutions inces- 
santly remind one of Gounod’s delightful mannerisms. It is a far more 
independent work than “Esmeralda,” and reveals its composer’s real 
individuality, acquaintance with which every intelligent musician will find 
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worth cultivating. It abounds in melody rather than in melodies : but its 
motivi are at least confided to human voices, not to the orchestra, which is 
judiciously restricted to the functions assigned to it by the greatest opera- 
writers of pree-Wagnerian days. Mr. Thomas’s inspirations are prevalently 
tuneful; his instincts—fortunately for himself and the English public, 
whose fondness for organic melody is congenital and ineradicable—prompt 


him to express his musical notions in an orderly and eminently intelligible © 


manner. Whenever he is tempted to vary his method, and to lapse into 
rhythmical vagaries—such as compound triple times, for which he obviously 
entertains an ungovernable predilection—his phrases at once lose that 
refreshing spontaneity that, as a rule, is their most attractive characteristic. 
In justice to Mr. Thomas I must admit that he does not often sin in this 
direction; but indefiniteness of rhythm, especially in vocal music, is so 
“rank an offence” that he would do well to “ reform it altogether.” 

The action of “ Nadeshda” is melodramatic; strong “situations” are 
plentiful, and have, on the whole, been dealt with satisfactorily by librettist 
and composer alike. Mr. Sturgis’s share in the opera deserves honourable 
mention. Although his versification is sometimes rugged, his lines are for 
the most part forcible and to the point. As many of them are written for 
theatrical peasants, their author is entitled to no inconsiderable credit for 
keeping them free from the mawkishness that traditionally pervades the 
utterances of the average operatic bumpkin. The story that Mr. Sturgis 
has to tell may be summed in a few brief sentences. Two brother boyards 
and a male serf are in love with a female serf, who, for her part, is possessed 
by a sentimental attachment to a river, which in the course of the piece she 
transfers to the elder boyard—not the river, of which he is already the pro- 
prietor, but the affection. The boyards have a mother of the proud and 
haughty persuasion, who gives her estates to her eldest son in the first act, 
absolutely and for ever, and not only takes them back later on in the piece, 
but proposes to kick him into the street without a copeck in his pocket 
wherewith to purchase a tot of vodki. How she does this is not explained 
—some subtle turn of the Russian law concerning deeds of gift, I suppose, 
Need I say that her motive for going back on the disposition she has made 
of her property as aforesaid lies in the circumstance that her first-born, after 
setting free the female serf whom he, his brother, and the male serf—an 
advanced Radical, whose political principles and handiness with the knife 
inspire him with a deep and ardent longing to ventilate the stomachs of his 
employers throughout the opera—are smitten with, resolves to marry her. 
His brother’s views with regard to the emancipated bondswoman are less 
orthodox, though more usual, from the Russian point of view ; an endeavour 
to carry them out gives the lethal serf an opportunity of ripping up one of 
his proprietors, which he does with sparkling promptitude, subsequently 
performing the Happy Despatch upon himself, in order to avoid further 
complications. Both the disagreeable characters of the story having been 
thus judiciously eliminated, the old lady sees the error of her ways, 
re-conveys her property to her virtuous son, and pronounces a tardy but 
pantomimic blessing upon him and the virtuous chambermaid of his choice. 
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This seems unlikely ; but not more so, perhaps, than the dénouements of the 
majority of operatic /ibretti. 

The musical gem of the opera is the ballet-music in the second act, than 
which nothing more quaintly pretty has been written for many a year, even 
by Léo Délibes. It will be remembered that Mr. Thomas made a decided 
hit with his charming dances in “ Esmeralda.” He has surpassed that 
undeniable success in ‘“‘ Nadeshda” by an episode of blended song and 
dance that is good enough to make the fortune of any opera. In sturdy 
contrast to the so/i assigned to the tenor, which are rather thin and finely 
spun-out, are two exceptionally robust and characteristic bass-songs 
delivered respectively by the immoral boyard and the surgical serf, under 
the titles of “‘ Our sires were stout” (it struck me that their descendants 
were tolerably burly for these degenerate days), and “Go, put your hand 
in new-lit fire,” an exhortation which, I am bound to say, not one of the 
supers to whom it was addressed made any effort to comply with. 
Nadeshda’s music is uniformly melodious and cleverly written, but exercises 
far too heavy a strain upon the resources of even so heroic a soprano as 
Madame Valleria, who wrestles valiantly with and overcomes the difficulties 
of a part which will certainly be tackled in Germany by Rosa Sucher—I 
venture to prognosticate, with shining success—but which no Italian 
prima-donna of my acquaintance would risk her voice by undertaking. 
‘“‘ Nadeshda” could not, indeed, have been better cast throughout than it 
has been by Mr. Rosa. There was absolutely no fault to find with the 
vocal performance on the night of the opera’s production. More than ever 
in the part of Voldemar does Mr. McGuckin fulfil the prediction I 
uttered @ son adresse in this magazine four years ago. I am extremely 
obliged to him for so doing; and so is the public. Mr. Crotty sang and 
acted quite admirably as Ivan, the baddish hoyard who, however, makes an 
edifying end of it to chords that vaguely remind one of the introductions to 
“ Lohengrin” and “ A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream.” Nothing could be 
better than Miss Yorke in the character of Princess Natalia, one of the 
most unpleasant old theatrical mothers I ever remember to have met ; and 
Mr. Burgon greatly distinguished himself as Ostap, the ill-conditioned 
phlebotomist of whose demise the audience would be glad to hear some- 
what earlier in the evening. That relief is too long postponed. So is the 
conclusion of the opera. “ Nadeshda” wants pruning with courage and 
freedom, if it is to be fully exonerated from the charge of tiresomeness. It 
is all good, I admit ; but’ one may have too much of a good thing. Mr. 
Rosa has produced it with his customary taste and splendour ; Mr. Harris 
has stage-managed it, which is equivalent to saying that it can give points, 
in that direction, to any work brought out by the Intendants of the great 
Continental opera-houses ; Signor Randegger leads the orchestra in the 
masterly way that has so often obtained recognition in these pages; and, 
finally, the chorus-singing is beyond praise. ‘‘ Nadeshda” has turned out 
a great, real, and legitimate success; and I should like my friends the 
Germans, who delight in undervaluing the achievements of English com- 
posers, to point out any one of their living fellow-countrymen who is 
capable of creating an opera half as tuneful, pleasing and effective as this 
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work by Mr. Arthur Goring Thomas—a musician of whom Englishmen are 
justly proud. To Mr. Rosa, too, our thanks are due for his share in 
enriching the national operatic réfertoire with so valuable a musical gem, 
It is a comfortable reflection that, to composer and impresario alike, public 
gratitude will certainly, in the case of ‘‘ Nadeshda,” assume the form of 
solid pecuniary reward; for the opera is sure to “run” and to draw 
crowded houses. 


Wn. Beatty-KINcsrTon. 


I had scarcely closed my musical budget for the last number of THE 
THEATRE when the sad intelligence of James William Davison’s death 
reached me. In him this country has lost the founder of its school of 
musical criticism, journalism one of its brightest lights, and the Bohemia of 
art and letters a potent magnate, whose masterful but kindly sway was 
unreservedly ackowledged by many a man of scarcely less weight and influ- 
ence than himself. It is not too much to say of Mr. Davison that—during 
at least twenty years of his career as a writer—he was the most influential 
and distinguished musical critic in Europe; or that his utterances in the 
columns of the Zimes had greater weight with composers and executant 
artists than those of Fétis, Hanslick, or even Berlioz himself. As far as 
this country is concerned, I am convinced that no journalistic specialist 
ever wielded such power as he, or was so directly instrumental in stimulat- 
ing and moulding public taste. Until the representative English journal, 
with the singular felicity that formerly characterized its choice of instru- 
ments, made Mr. Davison its mouthpiece in relation to the musical art, 
serious and knowledgable criticism of compositions and performances was 
all but unknown to British newspaper readers. Productions of the highest 
artistic interest found no mention in the columns of the daily press, or, at 
best, were dealt with in a few lines of ordinary “reporting,” the literary level 
of which was seldom higher than that of average penny-a-lining. The leading 
metropolitan journals appeared to regard music as a minor amusement, a 
passe-temps, less worthy of consideration and comment than a lively prize- 
fight or a dull debate. Mr. Davison revolutionized the views of newspaper 
proprietors, and of their great patron, the British public, in this regard. 
Supply, in his case, generated demand. Profoundly acquainted with the 
art of which he treated, he dressed his ripe learning up in such attractive 
garments of elegant style, sparkling wit, and quaint fancy that his musical 
notices—many of them essays that would have done credit to the princes 
of English ded/es-/ettres—became one of the chief attractions of the puissant 


journal which he served so loyally and devotedly for thirty years—the best 
ones—of his life. 


Other and abler pens than mine have paid apt and eloquent tribute to 
the shining literary gifts and feats of James William Davison, the erudite 
musician, sagacious critic and inimitable fewil/etoniste. I crave the per- 
mission of my friend the editor of THE THEATRE, who knew and valued 
the dead man well, to saya few words in this place about “ Jimmy” 
Davison, the most delightful conversationalist, genial companion and 
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staunch comrade with whom it was ever my good fortune to associate 
intimately. In this view of his character and capacities a: thousand men 
of light and leading will bear me out ; for, in the world of literature and 
the arts, he knew everybody worth knowing, and to know him was at once 
to admire and love him. When I first made his acquaintance, in the days 
of the Crimean War, he was already a personage, an authority, a power; 
whilst I was merely an eager and ambitious lad, chafing under the red- 
tapism of a Government office and burning to achieve some sort of dis- 
tinction—I knew not well what—in connection with the art of music, 
which I had assiduously cultivated, though to little practical purpose, from 
my childhood’s early days. To be presented to the great Zimes critic, for 
whose writings I entertained the profoundest veneration, was a privilege to 
which I had aspired, but in vain, for some months, when it was unexpectedly 
conferred upon me by the true friend to whose sympathy and encourage- 
ment I already owed an engagement—my first one—as musical critic on a 
London weekly paper ; Sterndale Bennett, who said to me one day, ata 
musical party, after glancing at one of my notices of a concert given by him 
in the Hanover Square Rooms, “ Davison is at the top of the critical tree, 
and you are only just beginning to climb it ; but I think I may venture to 
introduce you to him as a possible colleague. So come along, and don’t 
collapse altogether if he snubs you.” I obeyed, half joyful, half afraid, 
and was duly presented. Luckily for me, Davison (as he has often told 
me in later years) took a fancy to me. As was his wont, he found a nick- 
name for me at once—young David—because I was “‘ of a ruddy counte- 
nance.” Then and there he made me free of his rooms in Percy Street, the 
afternoon rendezvous of all the eminent foreign musicians who happened 
to be in London, and of many a native celebrity to boot; and I well 
remember that, during my first visit, he made me play a prelude and fugue 
of Bach to a crowd of musical and literary notables, amongst whom were 
Jullien, Vivier, Albert Smith, Charles Kenney, and Morgan John O’Connell. 


From that time to the day of his death I was allowed to claim the record 
of my name upon the list of his personal friends. In 1857 I left England, 
and thenceforth, until the close of 1878, only visited London, for a few 
days or weeks at a stretch, half a dozen times in the course of twenty-one 
years. But wheneverI did so I hunted up “ Jimmy” Davison in one or 
other of his old haunts, and was welcomed by him “ back to the fold” 
with unabated cordiality. Then would he joyfully add to the number of 
Noctes Ambrosianz we had spent in each other’s company and with 
kindred spirits ; I never knew his equal for turning night into day. No 
matter what fatigues he had undergone or how much work was hanging 
over his head; if a man after his own heart was to the fore, “Jimmy” 
would sit up with him till the small hours grew big, never suffering the 
conversation to flag, or checking the flow of his inexhaustible resources of 
learning, humour and memory. During the Beethoven Centenary Festival 
at Bonn, in 1871, I was staying at the hétel in which he, too, had rooms, 
and—throughout the week—never succeeded in getting to bed before six 
A.M., SO irresistible was the fascination of his brilliant talk. Four years 
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later, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, I spent a brief but never-to-be-forgotten 
holiday with him and his brother Duncan, whose affection for him amounted 
almost to worship; and we “made much music” together in the private 
apartments of Theodore Drexel, the amiable proprietor of the Russischer 
Hof, who held Davison in such high esteem that he submitted’himself and 
his establishment completely to “Jimmy’s” sway. It was during that 
pleasant vacation—abruptly terminated, as far as I was concerned, by my 
sudden despatch to the scene of the Herzegovinian insurrection—that 
Davison made the acquaintance of a talented young professor of chemistry 
(Heinrich Doer) whom he subsequently immortalized in the Musical World 
as ‘The Whistling Doctor.” Doer was, indeed, a surprisingly sweet and 
skilful whistler, and Davison delighted in accompanying on the pianoforte 
his renderings of elaborate Italian avie, which were characterized by faultless 
execution of the most difficult foriture passages. What a merry time we 
passed at that kindly hostelry, the best—we all agreed—in Europe! What 
delightful excursions we made to hill and forest nooks in the Taunus 
region! How we fought humorous battles over Wagner, and made up our 
comic quarrels over Mozart! What an inimitable companion he was, gifted 
with the keenest perception of all that was beautiful in Nature and Art, and 
with the rare faculty of reproducing his impressions in the most pregnant 
and picturesque language! Alas! all that now remains of him to his 
countless friends and admirers is the remembrance of his many noble 
talents and sweet qualities, and the hope that we may, at some time past, 
have been worthy of a place in his regard. 


Under the title of ‘* Voice, Use and Stimulants,” Mr. Lennox-Browne 
has just published an interesting and valuable essay upon the effects pro- 
duced upon the human voice—or rather, upon the organs employed in 
voice-production—by alcohol and tobacco. In addition to the results of 
the author’s personal observation in the course of his long professional 
experience as a specialist for the treatment of affections of the throat and 
other vocal mechanisms, he offers to his readers a large number of impor- 
tant facts and opinions, which he has collected with infinite pains from no 
fewer than three hundred and eighty professional vocalists—non-abstainers 
as well as abstainers from stimulants—and from which he derives the 
conclusion, one of infinite moment to singers and students of singing all 
over the world, that alcohol and tobacco are unquestionably injurious to 
the vocal organs, when freely indulged in, and in no case beneficial thereto, 
however moderate be the measure of their consumption. It would appear 
to be established beyond a doubt that laryngitis and pharyngitis are both 
commonly superinduced by spirit-drinking and smoking to excess, and that 
alcohol acts on the nerves and muscles of the larynx in particular, as a 
direct poison, causing complete loss of voice (aphonia) through paralysis 
of the vocal muscles, not necessarily preceded by congestion or inflamma- 
tion. Mr. Lennox-Browne eloquently and forcibly cautions all singers 
against taking any part in those fashionable entertainments of the day, 
smoking-concerts, which he denounces as “cruel” to the voice and 
generally deleterious to the health of vocalists as well as to that of their 
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audiences. Amongst cther curious ava contained in this singularly able 
and instructive treatise are some hitherto unpublished and absolutely 
authentic details of Marie Malibran’s career, habits and premature death, 
bearing more or less direct relation to the subject dealt with by Mr. 
Lennox-Browne, whose lucid little book should be carefully read and laid 
to heart by every aspirant tu renown, or even average success, as a vocalist. 


Our Play=Bor. 


“UNDER FIRE.” 


A New and Original Comedy, in Three Acts, by WesTLAND Marston. Produced 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, on Wednesday, April 1, 1885. 


Guy Morton... .... Mr. THoMAs THORNE. Perkins ... .. .. Mr. Pows.t. 
Wynford Ormsby ... Mr. SuGpEN. Lady Fareham ... .... Miss Amy Rosette. 
Charles Wolverley ... Mr. F. ARCHER. Caroline Fareham ... Miss Cissy GRAHAME. 
Hon. Claud Doyle .... Mr. Yorke STEVENS, Miss Amaranth... .... Miss Le Tut&rRe. 

M. Bellecourville ... Mr. Frep THORNE. Miss Louisa Linwood Miss Kare Puicuirs, 
Watson... ... ... ... MR. AUSTIN. Mrs. Naylor... .... Mrs. CANNINGE, 


T is sincerely to be hoped that in the bitterness of spirit which the 
failure of his comedy mus: naturally have engendered, Dr. Westland 
Marston may have found some solace in his own platonic words—those 
placed in the mouth of one of the characters in the ill-fated play. If I 
remember rightly, it was Charles Wolverley, the literary aspirant, who is 
made to say, “ Success is something, but it is not all.” In “ Under Fire” 
the author had much to be proud of, nothing to be ashamed of. None 
the less, it must have been a great disappointment to him, who in his time 
has earned so many laurels, to have been denied yet one wreath more. 
With his disappointment all will sympathize. 

But, with due respect to the veteran dramatist, I would remind him how 
many an able and experienced general, the victor of a hundred fields, has 
by some strange oversight, perchance neglect on his own part, at last 
allowed his foes an opportunity of which they have not been slow to take 
advantage. This parallel holds good to some extent, but not throughout. 
Westland Marston’s latest ambition, “ Under Fire,” has been brought to 
perish, but not at the hands of enemies. Never did a more friendly or 
sympathetic audience assemble to welcome back a favourite hero than that 
which met within the Vaudeviile Theatre on April 1. With keen interest 
and generous hope they came to witness the presentation of a new play by 
a playwright who, half a century ago, whilst yet a boy, made his name 
known to the world as the author of “ The Patrician’s Daughter.” They 
came with praise impatient on their lips ; they saw with eyes that beamed 
indulgence ; they went away with hearts full of regret that success had 
not been achieved. And what, it will be asked, was the cause of this 
catastrophe ? Was it because Westland Marston had lagged behind the 
times and now offered us—a faster and more fastidious generation—a feast 
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that would have pleased the palates of earlier playgoers? Hardly so. 
There was little if anything in either the diction or construction of the new 
comedy which smacked of the antique: no high-flown phrases ; no stately 
minuets of speech ; no bow-and-curtsey manners which our proud sires 
considered courteous, but we, alas! call flunkyism. The author had 
clothed his men and women in garments of the latest mode; their con- 
versation, if not particularly brilliant, was at least sufficiently touched with 
caustic cynicism and rude repartee to keep pace with the most advanced 
school of wits and epigrammatists. The details, indeed, were all in 
harmony with the picture of society—as represented on the stage—in 
this year of grace 1885. Why then was the play condemned? Was it not 
because its story, founded upon an absurdly weak motive, was over-elaborated 
told in a tardy, complicated manner, and intruded upon by characters who 
had nothing whatever to do with the plot or its dézouement, but rather helped 
to drag the piece, and so to worry, weary, and perplex the audience? In 
short, may not it be truly said of “‘ Under Fire,” that it was too inartistic to 
please—too unnatural to live? The story of this unhappy play has been 
told again and again ad nauseam, and it could serve no purpose here to do 
more than refer for a moment to its leading feature—that of a woman whose 
one idea of happiness is social success, and who, in altogether unnecessary 
dread of losing it, is ready to sacrifice all else—even her only child’s happi- 
ness—thus earning for herself the scorn and contempt which no previous 
act of hers has been shown to merit. To represent this foolish and far too 
imaginative character, Miss Amy Roselle had truly a thankless task. Be it 
all the more to the praise of that clever actress that she succeeded in making 
Lady Fareham appear, for the nonce, a living possibility. Without dwelling 
upon special points, which space forbids, I would pronounce Miss Roselle’s 
acting throughout to have been of the highest and most conscientious art. 
The best drawn character in the play—that of Mrs. Naylor, the adventuress, 
upon whom Lady Fareham’s destiny has too long been allowed to depend— 
was admirably sustained by Mrs. Canninge, who here showed herself to be 
one of doubtless many clever actresses who only want the opportunity to 
prove that they can act. Miss Cissy Grahame was weak, but winsome, as 
Caroline Fareham. Miss Le Thiére was unwelcome in a part which few could 
have made welcome ; whilst Miss Kate Phillips as Miss Louisa Linwood— 
a young lady who had no business there at all—made herself more agreeable 
to the audience than to her rude young sweetheart, the Hon. Claud Doyle, 
well played by Mr. Yorke Stevens. Mr. F. Archer’s was a very finished 
periormance, and certainly earned as much sympathy as it was possible to 
accord to such a negative being as Charles Wolverley. Mr. Sugden gave 
an amusing sketch of a youth whose mind was more apt than his mouth. 
Mr. F. Thorne satisfactorily filled the small but highly coloured character- 
part of the French theatre-manager ; and, lastly, the worthy lessee, Mr. 
Thomas Thorne, did all that his ability could do in a réle for which he was 
ill fitted. Mr. Thorne could not be bad in any part; but as the heavy, 
loutish, sentimental yeoman, Guy Morton, he could not be very good. 
CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN. 
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“THE LAST CHANCE.” 


A New and Original Drama, in Five Acts, by GzorGE R. Sims. Produced at the 
Adelphi Theatre, on Saturday, April 4, 1885. 


Frank Daryll... ... Mr. CHARLES WARNER. Bich osc 0s ee ce Maw. BE. Travers, 

James Barton .., .... Mr. JAMES F&RNANDEZ. Detective Officer... ... Mr. E. R. Fitzpavis. 

Richard Daryll ... ... Mr. GEorRGE WARDE. Marion Lisle ... ... Miss Louise Moopig. 

Rupert Lisle ... ... Mr. CHARLES GLENNY. Mary Barton... ... Miss Mary RorKeE. 

Christmas Day ... ... Mr. E. W. GarRpEN. Nelly Peters ... .... Miss Netty Lyons. 

Lawyer West... ... Mr. J. G. SHORE. Mrs, Peters... ...  «.- Mrs. H. Leicu. 

Bob Rawlings ... « Mr. Sipney Howarp. Mrs, No. 22... ... .. Miss Harriet COvENEY. 

eee ee Mr. J. D. BEVERIDGE. Mrs; Daryll... 2.0 ove Miss ELLEN Cow tr. 

a ose ose cco SED ED. COOPER, Mrs. Moriarty ... ... Mrs. JoHN CARTER. 
ietrich... ... ... .. Mr, E. A. ANSon, Madame Picot ... .... Miss Mary HaRLowE, 


PERPLEXING indeed is the case of the successful dramatist, with a reputa- 
tion for artistic merit, who, working for such a theatre as the Adelphi, 
wishes to increase at one and the same time his fortune and his fame. 
If he chooses the “arduous path of observation and nature” which 
leads to his commendation by high-class criticism, he soon discovers that, 
unless his observation is superficial and his nature commonplace, it leads 
also to dwindling audiences and a diminishing exchequer. Presently, his 
manager says, “‘ Look here, Mr. Highflyer—I don’t run my theatre to please 
high-class critics, but to please the public. I keep a shop, and my object 
is to make money. Nobody appreciates your art and observation and 
nature more than I do, but 1’d much rather appreciate them at somebody 
else’s theatre. Good morning!” If, on the other hand, the playwright 
chooses “the broad road of convention,” which leads to packed houses and 
overflowing coffers, down on him comes the sledge-hammer of the high- 
class critic, who calls him.‘* Hercules—Meritt—Pettit—Harris,” and other 
opprobrious names. Both gentlemen are right, from their respective points 
of view. If Mr. Sims were in the position of the critic, he would write in 
precisely the same strain ; if the critic were in the position of Mr. Sims, 
either he would turn out precisely the same class of work or he would not be 
in Mr. Sims’s position long. The fact is, a modern Adelphi drama is not 
so much a play as a huge and perfectly legitimate commercial venture ; and 
the admirable standard of the high-class critic is inapplicable to the case. 
An Adelphi audience is a big, fat, over-grown, good-humoured baby, ready 
to laugh if you only: tickle its toes, and equally ready to cry if you only 
pretend to cry yourself. It would be cruel to put between its “ toothless 
gums ”—to use an expression rendered classical by the Bayard of modern 
criticism—hard intellectual nuts. A baby it is, as a baby it should be 
treated, and as a baby Mr. Sims treats it. 

Well enough known now is the story of stalwart Mr. Frank Daryll, who, 
having been defrauded of what of course turns out to be his rightful inhe- 
ritance, is reduced to the enunciation of noble sentiments in all sorts 
of incongruous circumstances and on all kinds of inappropriate occasions. 
Even here the hand of the practical playwright is evident. Whomsoever 
Mr. Daryll is talking to, he is always addressing the Adelphi audience. 
This is bad art, but it is good artfulness. At the Haymarket it would 
be fatal; but Mr. Sims was -not writing for the Haymarket. At any 
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other theatre Mr. Sims would have made Mr. Daryll implore his 
venerable, though rather weak-kneed parent, to “let his arm bear the 
burden,” or “‘strike the blow.” Writing for the Adelphi, Mr. Sims makes 
him implore his father to “let his strong arm bear the burden,” and 
I have little doubt that the inartistic adjective will be worth in the long run 
quite ten pounds sterling to Messrs. Gatti. It is needless to relate how the 
robust youth, who is bamboozled and worsted by everybody he tackles, 
ultimately succumbs to a wanton and unprovoked assault by a pasteboard 
crane, worked on a patent silent system of its own—becomes mysteriously 
separated: from his wife, and in the last act as mysteriously finds her. 
Here again I agree with Mr. Sims. Why bore the Adelphi audience with 
elaborate explanations, when all it wants is effect? At some theatres 
causes are necessary in order that effects may be produced ; had Mr. Sims 
been writing for such theatres, the causes would have been made evident ; 
but at the Adelphi effect is accepted without cause, and causes are a drag 
upon the action. Mr. Sims cuts them out, or at any rate cuts them very 
short, and his justification is the nightly return. 

The early portion of the play is well-constructed and strong. The 
“formula of Scribe”—despised and rejected by the high-class critic—is 
substantially adopted. In the latter half the formula is cast aside, and the 
high-class critic is properly displeased, simply because—although he will 
not recognise the fact—the contemned formula is departed from. The 
resources of arithmetic are exhausted in the attempt to enumerate the 
superfluous characters, scenes, episodes and speeches. Accidents over- 
balance incidents, and principals play second-fiddle to subordinates. As 
soon as the threads of the story begin to intertwine, and one watches with 
interest the development of the pattern, the carpenter’s whistle sounds, the 
trick-scenery changes, and one is plunged headlong into fresh matter. The 
play is continually kept waiting, whilst the author interpolates an entertain- 
ment or cleverly sketches an irrelevant character. The high-class critic is 
justly offended, but the Adelphi audience gets exactly what it wants. 
Whether or not this be the reason, the story, as I heard it the other night 
at the theatre, did not seem to be the story 1 heard months ago from the 
lips of its author. Told as a narrative, pointed by Mr. Sims’s histrionic skill 
and emphasized by the force and fire of his personality, it struck me as a 
powerful, in parts a thrilling tale. Somehow the thrill has gone. Iam 
driven ‘to the conclusion that Mr. Sims, at home in the epic method, is not 
yet a past-master of dramatic form. I do not mean that there is about his 
work the slightest trace of amateurishness,’ but that his theatrical effects are 
not the equivalent of the effects which he would produce out of the same 
material in type. Moreover, I am persuaded that very elaborate and 
“realistic” mounting serves only to -dwarf a play and to obscure the 
author’s meaning. 

Commercial undertakings such as ‘‘'The Last Chance” afford little scope 
for.acting. The musical voice and perfect accent of Miss Louise Moodie, 
and the’ pure tones, distinct articulation and refined ladyhood of Miss Mary 
Rorke, are the only strong impressions left upon my mind. Mr. Garden was 
amusing ; but Mr. Fernandez, Mr. Beveridge and Mr. Glenny I scarcely 
recognized. Mr. Warner seemed to.be everlastingly clutching, convulsively 
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and with the grim tenacity of desperation, at effects which were not in his 
part. He appeared to be yearning, hungering and thirsting to “ let himself 
go,” but there was nowhere for him to go. On this occasion the actors 
supported the scene-painters. For these gentlemen, if they had only 
remembered that, in painting, the part is sometimes greater than the whole, 
I should have had nothing but praise. The scenes are beautiful, the 
acting is adequate, and the play is the work of a most clever author and 
man of business. 

Those who maintain that a high level of artistic excellence is not incom- 
patible with a huge popular success, generally point to “ The Silver King” 
—a play of which I shall always consider Mr. Sims part-author ; for, had 
there been no “Lights o’ London,” “The Silver King” would not have 
existed—at any rate, in his present form. I am far from denying the com- 
patibility of artistic merit and melodramatic success ; though it is a conjunc- 
tion we have no right to demand from any author. Still, I refuse to accept 
“The Silver King” as a witness. If that excellent melodrama be analysed, 
it will be discovered that its artistic merit and its moral tone lie chiefly in 
externals, and that its framework is conventional. 

A dissolute vagabond flies from the country. Abroad, he meets a rich 
uncle in the shape of a silver mine, returns with boundless wealth, to clear 
his character and succour his starving wife and child. He is reclaimed by 
a severe mental shock, transfigured by the silver mine ; becomes rich, turns 
respectable—does nothing. The beauty, the art, the tone of this most 
moving drama are all superadded: they are not of the essence of the plot. 
Messrs. Jones and Herman have hidden under a rich mantle of poetry and 
pathos the unheroic figure of their hero. They have taken a skeleton and 
put flesh on its bones. The flesh is living, but the bones are dead. 

Still, though “The Silver King” has not demonstrated the paying power 
of a thoroughly unconventional melodrama, it has at least confirmed the 
proof afforded by “The Lights o’ London” that, whilst the melodramatist 
follows generally the conventional route, he may with advantage wander a 
little from the beaten track into the broad green fields that lie on either 
hand and gather a few wild flowers as he goes. Mr. Sims has done this 
before, and he will do it again ; but in “‘ The Last Chance,” the flowers are 
for the most part flowers of speech. Only here and there, out of the rank 
grass peeps a violet. ‘That one line of the child in the hospital garden— 
“It was my father who broke my arm”—is worth all Mr. Frank Daryll’s 
heroics ; and when the public insists upon a higher type of melodrama, the 
author who wrote that line will rise to the occasion. Mr. Sims is pre- 
eminently a man of his time: he keeps pace with it, step for step, and 
would as little think of marching in front of it as of lagging behind it. He 
writes with one eye on his pen, the other on the market. He never kicks 
against the pricks, but quietly accepts the inevitable—and makes a fortune 
out of it. Amongst his many wonderful qualities, none is so marvellous as 
his Protean capacity of adapting himself to his opportunities. He neve 
attempts to alter circumstances: he patiently lets circumstances alter him. 
His genius rises and falls with the fluctuations of public taste, as gradually, 
as abruptly, as rationally, as inexplicably as prices on the Stock Exchange 
He can soar to extraordinary heights, he can descend to considerable 
depths ; but, it is said, “he carries the public with him.” A mistake. The 
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public carries Mr. Sims. If I were asked—cou/d Mr. Sims write a really 
high-class melodrama for the Adelphi, supposing he were to try, I should 
say, no—because the Adelphi does not want a really high-class melodrama, 
and Mr. Sims is mentally incapable of producing what is not wanted. But 
the instant high-class melodrama becomes more profitable than low-class, 
the capacity to write it will be instantaneously developed in Mr. Sims ; and 
there is no man alive who will recognise that instant with such precision. 
Mr. Sims is the mouthpiece of his audience: it applauds him with such 
sincerity—a sincerity sadly discounted by the artificial paroxysms of the 
Adelphi attendants—because, though it may not know it, it is really 
applauding itself. Mr. Sims writes not for posterity, but for his contem- 
poraries—not for to-morrow, but for to-day—not for his critics, but for 
himself and for his managers. In whatever age he had been born, he 
would never have been a man either before or after his time; for he 
would have adapted himself to his epoch, or his epoch would have adapted 
him to itself. Herein is the whole secret of his phenomenal success. 
When his capacity to pipe is cramped by the incapacity of the public to 
dance, or by its insufficient remuneration of the piper, the fault is scarcely 
his. It is not the paramount duty of every man to be a reformer, to starve 
himself to enrich others, and to be crucified on the cross of malice and 
misunderstanding. Mr. Sims swims with the tide. Once let it set in the 
direction of a higher art, writers will not be wanting to supply the new 
demand ; and I am much mistaken, if the name of one of them will not be 
George R. Sims. 
SYDNEY GRUNDY. 


“THE EXCURSION TRAIN.” 


A Farcical Comedy, in Three Acts, adapted from the French by the Author of the ‘‘ Candidate ” 
and W. YARDLEY. Produced at the Opéra Comique, on Easter Monday, April 6, 1885. 


Aristides Cassegrain ... Mr. Davip JAMEs. | Bambinello ... ... Mr. F. W. Irisu. 

ON SS Ser Mr. W. Lestocg. Tancred ... ... .... Mr. Cectt Rayne. 
Narcisse Duval ... ... Mr. E. W. GARDINER. Agatha... .... .... Miss Cicety RIcHARDSs. 
Pompac ... «.. «. «. Mr. W.Scorr Burst. Madame Pinchard ... Miss RopERTHA ERSKINE. 
OO ae ee Virginia ... ... .. Muss Lucy BucksTong, 
OS eee Mr. LEsviz Corcoran, Ophelia ... ... . Miss HELEN ForsyTH. 
RE Mr. C, A. SmILy, 


In undertaking to adapt “Le Train de Plaisir” to the English stage, 
the author of “The Candidate” and Mr. W. Yardley ventured upon a 
task of no slight difficulty and danger—one, indeed, that more expe- 
rienced hands would hardly have dared attempt. Anything approaching 
a literal translation of MM. Hennequin et Cie.’s farce must have failed to 
pass the Examiner of Plays. The adapters were, therefore, compelled to 
excise from the original piece those scenes, motives, and situations which 
were its very sinews of success at the Palais Royal a year ago. Such an 
operation required the most skilful dramatic surgery to ensure survival. 
Unhappily this was not forthcoming, and the result has been—death. 

The “Excursion Train,” after a very short run, has been removed from 


the Opera Comique stage. It may seem rather out of order to pronounce 
judgment when sentence has already been executed. But there are lessons 
to be learnt by a retrospective view of deeds and doers, whilst calm consi- 
deration of the causes of past failure may help towards success in future 
efforts. In the present case, after all allowance has been made for the 
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hardship of the labour the authors set themselves, it is impossible honestly 
to commend any one feature of their workmanship. Nor is it easy to con- 
ceive how Mr. David James, with his great experience, could have chosen 
such a witless play wherewith to inaugurate his new managerial campaign. 
The adventures of Aristides Cassegrain and his young bride, and all the 
mishaps which befell them and their luckless fellow-excursionists at Monaco, 
were, it must be admitted, sufficiently comical to suit this risible age ; but 
the situations were brought about in such a tardy and conglomerative 
manner that the audience had grown too weary to appreciate them fully 
when arrived at. After we have yawned and gaped for want of tickling 
throughout one whole act, and have been led into another without a sign 
of better amusement than that which a tableau of butcher’s assistants with 
wedding gifts of marrow-bones and cleavers had been calculated to afford 
us, we find our faculty for laughter has become too dull to greet the players’ 
dilatory humour. And then the dialogue throughout was not only wanting 
in wit, but, especially in act i., such as might have delighted transpontine 
playgoers of days gone by. Surely there was no reason why, because he 
had served a short apprenticeship to a Smithfield butcher, Aristides, the 
Batignolles doucher, should have remained so constant to the diction and 
manner of a Shoreditch meat-salesman. This may be dubbed English 
fastidiousness: be that as it may, it was the evident sense of the house 
from stalls to gallery. To all the incessant reference to chops, steaks, 
sheep’s eyes, liver, tripe, &c., became intensely tedious—to use no stronger 
adjective. Doubtless, the frequent mention of these commodities appears 
less objectionable in the French, since Frenchmen have a clever way of 
cooking phrases as duintily as fiHets de beuf. 

Such gratification as the “ Excursion Train” afforded was chiefly due to 
the efforts of those who strove their utmost to keep it going. It was from 
no lack of spirit on their part—though now and then there was an awkward 
pause in the journey—that it failed to prove a train of pleasure. Mr. David 
James struggled bravely to support a part totally unbecoming his ability. 
As we gazed upon Aristides Cassegrain, we thought of Perkyn Middlewick 
and—wept. Better an ounce of the honest British butterman’s “veal 
Dosset,” than the sweetest sweetbread of this vulgar-mouthed Batignolles 
butcher of the New-Cut type. The best part in the piece was that of 
Bambinello, the timidly brave and over-officious official of Monaco. 
Admirably was it filled by Mr. Fred. Irish. Nothing could have been in 
better taste and judgment than the performance of this capital comedian. 
Mr. Irish has been too long hidden away in the dusk of Lyceum farces. It 
may be hoped he will not be thrust back again, now that he has once more 
been brought to light. Mr. Lestocq’s Ben Brisket was a well-coloured 
character-sketch. Mr. Gardiner was a spirited Narcisse Duval. Miss 
Erskine, as Madame Pinchard, had nothing better to do than strive to be 
coarse, which, to her credit, she hardly succeeded in being. Miss Lucy 
Buckstone looked pretty and, not unnaturally, disconsolate as the butcher’s 
bride. Miss Cecily Richards was, as ever, artistic in a part distinct from 
those with which she has been hitherto associated. Miss Helen Forsyth’s 
fresh, graceful, and ladylike acting as Ophelia was the chief oasis of refine- 
ment in a desert of vulgarity. The minor parts were adequately played. 

CUNNINGHAM BRIDGMAN. 
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Our Omnibus=Bor, 


R. WILSON BARRETT being both a successful and an amiable 
M man, is the latest victim of the scurrilous paragraph-maker. Unable 
to worry him in any other fashion, his name, or the name of his acting 
manager, is deliberately forged as the publisher of anti-Irving paragraphs. 
Not a human being who knows Mr. Wilson Barrett, or understands his 
cordial relationship with Mr. Irving, believes one word of the rubbish that 
is written about him. But it suits envious and mischievous people 
to placard America with a tissue of abominable falsehoods. ‘When this 
miserable trick fails, Mr. Wilson Barrett’s name is again forged to a bogus 
invitation, supposed to be addressed to all the soldiers in London, asking 
them to come to the Princess’s Theatre free, provided they present 
themselves in uniform. Envy, petty spite, and miserable jealousy are at 
the bottom of these wretched annoyances, deliberately aimed at a good- 
hearted and amiable man. ‘Thank goodness the scent is keen, and it 
will not be long before the scoundrel is caught who has for months past 
been the instigator of these miserable devices to be-little a popular—and 
what is more—a successful man. 

When the American paragraphs and the sham invitations have failed, some 
miserable sneak is sent round to the theatrical clubs to spread an utterly 
unfounded rumour to the effect that a business partnership exists. between 

‘Mr. Wilson Barrett and-a writer:who has had the effrontery to uphold the 
cause of the poetic drama at a lecture delivered before the members of the 
“ Playgoers Club,” and has also dared to protest against the scurrilous and 
degrading prints that discredit the stage and dishonour the age in which 
we live. 

These words then written and received with acclamation by the most 
earnest playgoers of our time, shall be reprinted here, for the writer is not 
ashamed of uttering them or afraid of repeating them :— 

** You will ask me where I find this irreverent spirit, this fever for fun, 
this disturbing depreciation that retards the advance of the poetic drama? 
Alas! where do I not find it? In the stalls, where culture and literature 
are supposed to sit on a first night; at dinner parties, where the drama is 
discussed ; at clubs, by those who seldom reflect on the danger of bad 
example ; in the lower class of personal papers that interest themselves in 
the stage, and have done more harm to the drama than any innocent 
conspiracy of our time; in the papers that are encouraged to take up 
every scandal and -to spread every falsehood that they can glean or invent 
about the stage, and that hinder the aims of all who are not scandalous 
and desire to be truthful—papers, I regret to say, that are greedily 
devoured by many who in their hearts detest them, and by many more 
who think worse of humanity when they have perused this aggregate mass 
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of buffoonery, blasphemy, and the refined cruelty of uncharitableness. 
But it is only just that I should add, this deplorable want of unity of 
endeavour, this absence of good fellowship, this failure in esprit de corps 
and courtesy and chivalry exists as much in my own profession as in any 
other, where every other man’s hand in these days appears to be on his 
neighbour’s throat, and almost every honest endeavour is translated into a 
mean motive.” 

Many a persecuted man before now has taken the trouble to contradict “a 
rumour,” spread by a coward, repeated by an occasional fool and not believed 
in by one honest man. If we were all to busy ourselves in contradicting the 
“rumours” of the minor theatrical press, valuable time would be uselessly 
occupied. Time brings about its revenges and scandal-mongers are not 
saved from the fate that awaits them sooner or later. In these en- 
lightened days a man invents a cock-and-bull story, takes the trouble to 
spread it, and then requires to be rewarded for suppressing it, or at any 
rate cringes and fawns until his “influence” is recognized. We all know 
what that means. 

There is one simple way of punishing the systematic and scurrilous para- 
graphist. It has never been known to fail. The reckless fellow hiding 
behind a hedge week after week fires off his random shots. Sometimes they 
miss the target and sometimes they hit it. Meanwhile never fail to pick up 
the lead as evidence of a conspiracy of annoyance. When an innocent 
man’s name is mentioned, accompanied by insulting and opprobrious 
epithets every week for years together, the ultimate jury is interested in the 
accumulated record of abuse. The time comes, sooner or later, when the 
scurrility or opprobrious epithets go just a little too far. Patience is exhausted. 
An action is brought, and the record ofcrime is extremely useful in the ultimate 
assessment of damages. This book of quotations if carefully kept up is as 
valuable as the grim catalogue of prior offences kept by a sessions officer and 
produced before a shivering prisoner is sentenced. Journalists who are 
systematically assailed by their jealous brethren will turn at last, and when 
they do turn they do not turn in vain. Smart newspaper editors who base 
vulgar and malignant articles on club rumours have come to grief before now. 
Give them rope enough, they will get strangled at last. 

And after all is not abuse in certain journals the greatest compliment 
that can be paid to any one who has a grain of self-respect? Who would 
care to earn the encouragement or to be decorated with the patronage of 
such writers as do not hesitate to fling their vitriol in the face of two old 
ladies the dignity of whose age should surely protect them from cowardly 
insult? Is it possible that the dramatic profession is so destitute in 
chivalry or so wanting of decency as to applaud the wit that is levelled at two 
respected ladies whose talent was recognized before their assailant was born, 
and whose fame will be acknowledged long after he and his ribaldry are 
charitably forgotten. 


Bravo! Mew York Mirror, from which I clip the following remarks. 
They are as appropriate in London as in New York, and may well be 
taken to heart. I wonder, however, if the amenities of American journalism 
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allow one journalist to call another“ an ass” with impunity, or to concoct 
falsehoods in order to have the pleasure of descanting on them with il!- 
assumed virtue :— 

“ Report comes to us from London that in one of its leading theatres 
orders have been issued that ‘such journals as those which fill their 
columns with false and indelicate theatrical tattle, and serve to bring the 
dramatic profession into disrepute, are not to be admitted to the green- 
room.’ This seems to be in the right direction, and involves the important 
concession that if actors do not respect themselves they cannot long com- 
mand the respect of others. 

“Tt cannot be denied that in many of our own dramatic papers (so-called). 
a degree of license is employed toward professionals of the stage which 
would be regarded as scandalous if imposed on any other class of public 
characters. 

“Nor are actors altogether free of censure for the part they sometimes 
take in lowering the grade of the noble art they profess. A marked indul- 
gence in this direction is the gerrymandering with brother performers in 
view of the public, both when on the stage and in resorts where actors do 
most congregate. 

“In a word, many who claim rank among theatrical artists do not always 
maintain the dignity and self-respect which becomes them. The reader 
will call to mind, no doubt, more than one specimen of buffoonery in the 
play entirely foreign to the purpose of the scene and derogatory to true 
dramatic effect. 

“ A most obvious means of correcting such departures from decorum as 
we refer to is to abate such journals as make it their business to exploit all 
the flagrancies and misdemeanours of actors, and make a market of every 
scandal that involves the name of actor or actress. 

“Publications are made relative to the domestic life and private con- 
cernment of members of the theatre which are not only discreditable in 
themselves, but which have no right in the columns of any journal—least 
of all to such as are professedly devoted to the interests and welfare of the 
Stage. 

“‘We ascribe not a little of the low condition of the drama and theatri- 
cals in certain directions to the diffusion of such vicious sheets and 
the encouragement of whatever ‘tittle-tattle’ belittles the professional 
character. 

‘A pure press and a pure drama go hand in hand, and strengthen each 
other in securing amusements which not only cheer but exalt the temper of 
the public.” 


Miss Kate Phillips, whose photograph appears in this number, belongs 
to the Goldney family, which settled in Wiltshire as far back as the time 
of Henry II. She is a daughter of the late Mr. Phillip Goldney, 
of Bradleigh Hall, Essex, a mighty fox-hunter in his day. In early life, 
strange as it may seem, she found herself obliged to earn a living for 
herself, and for a time acted as a governess. This occupation found 
no favour in her eyes, and the applause she won in some amateur 
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dramatic performances led her to go on the stage. Her first appear- 
ance before the public was at the Lyceum Theatre, as a page in 
“‘Chilpéric.” Enamoured of her new calling, she went into the provinces 
for practice, returning to London in 1871 to assume a part in “ Les 
Brigands.” She has since fulfilled engagements at most of the principal 
London theatres—notably, the Haymarket, Court, Prince of Wales’s, 
St. James’s, and Vaudeville. She is now in her fourth season at the latter 
house. She has played Gerda in “ ‘The White Pilgrim,” Phoebe in “ Paul 
Pry,” the Boy in “Henry V.,” Bessie Hebblethwaite in “ An Unequal 
Match,” Jenny in “ The Queen’s Shilling,” and Maria in “ Twelfth Night.” 
Her most notable impersonations at the Vaudeville have been Lady Franklin 
in “Money,” Lucy in “ The Rivals,” Maria in ‘“ Confusion,” Lydia in 
‘Saints and Sinners,” Timpson in “ Open House,” and Lottie Clincker in 
“Loose Tiles.” Itisin the latter character that she has been photographed 
for THE THEATRE. 


Miss Tilbury, who is a daughter of Miss Lydia Thompson, made her 
first appearance at the Royalty Theatre in January, 1882, as Clotilda in 
the burlesque of “Pluto.” She was then engaged by Mr. Bancroft for the 
Haymarket Theatre, where, from October 1882 to August 1883, she 
played various small parts. She then went to the Prince’s Theatre, where 
she acted Azéma in “The Palace of Truth,’ Maud in “ Six-and-Eight- 
pence,” Mary Vaughan in “Called Back,” and Mary in “A Fireside 
Hamlet.” The company then migrated to the Olympic Theatre, where 
Miss Tilbury appeared as the heroine of “Ruth’s Romance.” At the 
Comedy Theatre she has since appeared as Mrs. Percy Lennox in “ Family 
Ties,” Praline Patoche in “ Nemesis,” Mary in “ Mary’s Holiday,” and 
in “Bad Boys,” the adaptation of “Clara Soleil.” At various times 
she has acted the following parts, in addition to those enumerated 
above :—Helen in “The Hunchback,” Nelly in “ Retiring,” Kitty in 
‘“‘ Happy Go Lucky,” Nelly in “The Colonel,” and Gerda in “ The White 
Pilgrim.” 


Mr. William Winter explains with such tact, emphasis and cleverness the 
artistic sympathy that exists between actor and critic, that I cannot do 
better than quote his words that occur in a speech delivered at the last 
Irving banquet in New York :— 

“ And just as there is acute sensibility in the artist, so there should be, and 
naturally and usually there is, a deep sympathy in the nature of the rightful 
and competent judges of art. When you have long and patiently studied 
an actor’s intellectual constitution: when you have tried to fathom the 
depth of his feelings: when you have minutely traced and interpreted the 
beauty and the mystery of his art: when striving to live on his grand ideals 
of imaginative life you have been made to live a more exalted and glorious 
life of your own, it is natural, it is inevitable that you should become bound 
to him by ties of an affection as true, as deep, as strong, and as persistent 
as any that human nature can feel.” 

I commend these words to the many essayists, great and small, from the 
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literary peer to the literary prig, who persistently endeavour in this country 
to ascribe this” artistic sympathy to some mean motive, and protest that it 
could not exist if it were not flattered by some worldly consideration or 
stimulated by some degrading influence. 


The first London corps of Royal Naval Artillery Volunteers gave a 
most interesting entertainment, on Board H.M.S. Rainbow, towards the 
end of last month. As the performance was repeated six times, I elected 
to go on Friday, the 17th, this being the first really fine night, and the third 
of representation. From Waterloo Police Pier, the ship’s boats, manned by 
six oars under the command of a C.P.O., rowed the guests to their destina- 
tion, where they were received and placed by some of their hosts, attired 
in their suart sailors’ uniforms. (I use the word smart in the military 
sense.) The interior of the Rainbow was lighted by electric light, this, as 
well as the scenery, appointments, everything in fact connected with the 
entertainment, being managed by the R.N.A.V. themselves. The “stalls’’ 
were soon overflowing, and the late spectators disposed themselves in 
picturesque groups, on every available sitting place; the guns being 
captured and defended with true earnestness. Many of the gentlemen had 
to stand the whole time ; yet, so prevalent was the spirit of welcome and 
genial hospitality, that every one felt happy and content. There was a 
good show of bunting and arms in the way of decoration, and a painted 
drop-scene by a local artist. The scenery was very good, and the stage- 
management excellent, considering the restricted space. The ladies were 
professionals. Henry J. Byron’s comedy, “‘ War to the Knife,” was first 
given, and went off perfectly smoothly. The best impersonation was the 
Hubbly of Gunner C. F. Fuller. The other parts were undertaken by 
C.P.0. A. W. Lowndes, 1st C.P.O. F. W. Jacks, 2nd C.P.O. D. H. 
Marrable, Sub-Lieut. Charles U. Jacks, and all did well. Miss Marie 
Undspeth was a vivacious young widow; and Miss Beatrice May interesting 
as the young wife, though wanting in earnestness in the second act. Miss 
Marie Bramah and Miss Maud Groves were good as the two maids. An 
interval for refreshment followed. ‘Tea, bread and butter and cake, were 
handed to the ladies by the R.N.A.V., while the sterner sex were invited 
to go and refresh themselves in the cuddy, and go on deck to smoke, if 
they pleased. Then came the real event of the performance, “Sir 
Marigold the Dottie, or the Moonlight Knight,” an original burlesque in 
one act, by Charles Frederic Fuller, one of the gunners, written especially 
by him for the R.N.A.V., and remarkably well acted by them. The 
burlesque is smartly written and exceedingly amusing. The author was 
good as Sir Marigold, but I liked him best in the first piece. Gunner 
Maitland H. Dicker, as Lady Angostura (his better half), was excellent and 
showed great capacity for byplay. 1st C.P.O. F. W. Jacks as Baron 
Lubberkin, the villain, was also particularly good, and seemed far more at 
his ease than in the comedy. Sub-Lieut. Charles H. Jacks (Zoedone) did 
fairly well, but his acting was rather tame throughout. Lord G. Campbell 
Williams was first-rate as the boy Johnny; and Gunner Frank J. Hampton 
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made quite a hit in the small part of Sir Elderlie. Miss Beatrice May was 
pretty and graceful as the heroine. The ensemble was perfect, the music 
appropriately selected and well sung. The little play met with the success 
it deserved, the encores were frequent, and the applause hearty.. The row 
back in the starlight was a pleasant finish to a pleasant evening ; the night 
was so fine that one could have wished the distance longer, and the 
audience must have carried away with them a pleasing recollection, not 
only of a good amateur performance, but also of the courtesy of their 
hosts. 


On Saturday, April 18, the Whittington D.S. gave their long-promised 
performance of “‘As You Like It.” The play was produced under the 
direction of Mr. Charles Fry, and reflects much credit on his stage-manage- 
ment. Everything went off briskly, except perhaps the incidental music, 
which was given in a dirge-like fashion, and was more of a drag than a 
help to the performance. Rosalind is an ambitious part for an amateur to 
attempt, but Miss Annie Woodzell came through the ordeal surprisingly 
well. Of course, one could take exception to the interpretation of some of 
the passages, here and there ; but even professional actresses miss those 
details at times. Miss Woodzell showed much feeling and an unflagging 
spirit ; she put her heart and soul in her work. If Miss Woodzell was 
about to act in a long run of “As You Like It,” instead of a single per- 
formance, I should say that her impersonation was full of excellent promise, 
and would soon ripen into something very good. Miss Annie Maclean, as 
Celia, confirmed the good impression she made some time back as the 
Queen in Charles I. She was earnest, and thoroughly at home on the 
boards. Mrs. Viveash gave a very clever rendering of Audrey, and Miss 
Agnes Miller was a pretty and pleasing Pheebe. All praise is due to the 
Orlando of Mr. Arthur Ayers, it was both manly and tender, and the 
conception of the rdle was as true as the rendering was finished. Mr. John 
Pullman’s sound elocution did good service in the speeches of Jacques; 
they might have been more incisive, but Mr. Pullman had left a bed of 
sickness to act his part, and it is not fair to be too critical. The Touch- 
stone of Mr. Walter Barnard was amusing, but he showed too much 
“finesse,” and not enough conceit in the delivery of his lines. Touch- 
stone is not a wit, with all his sense of humour, but has an intense belief 
in himself. Want of space obliges me to dismiss the rest of the cast very 
summarily. Mr. W. Bell was a dignified Duke, and Mr. H. W. Bell gave 
colour to the usurper. Captain Bateman was well suited as the Wrestler, 
Mr. W. T. Clark slightly exagerated as Adam. The parts of Oliver, Le 
Beau, and Corin were well filled by Mr. Frank Bacon, Mr. Walter Bramall, 
and Mr. Guildford Dudley. The First Lord, Mr. F. H. Macey, was too 
monotonous in his speech. Mr. B. Shipway, Mr. Edwin Bryant, Mr. L. 
Marcus, Mr. A. J. Hamilton, Mr. J. W. Johnstone, Mr. Lyd. Willis, Miss 
Tombleson, completed the cast, and all rendered good service. The most 
remarkable and praiseworthy point in this performance was that no one 
tried to shine at the expense of others, but all worked earnestly and con- 
scientiously to present a perfect whole; and the result was eminently 
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satisfactory, and truly artistic. The Whittington D.S. can again record a 
genuine success. St. George’s Hall was crowded with a most brilliant 
audience. 


The hearty praise and recognition so deservedly accorded the first series 
of recitals given by Mr. Clifford Harrison at Steinway Hall, have happily 
induced this gentleman to undertake a second course of similar readings, 
whose influence for good upon the minds of his listeners can scarcely be 
too highly commended and appreciated. Possessing an exceptionally 
retentive memory, Mr. Harrison narrates, with most dramatic effect, 
numerous tales and incidents of human life, as greatly opposed in senti- 
ment and feeling as they could well be. Nevertheless, so admirably does 
the speaker bestow on each varying thought its proper individual weight 
and meaning, that for the moment we verily appear to live in the scenes 
thus vividly presented us. Not solely, however, through the medium of 
speech does Mr. Harrison arouse the sympathetic attention of his audiences, 
for mingling together the accents of poetry with the art of the musician, he 
shows how beauteously the strains drawn forth by the deft fingers of the 
latter can softly echo in their own peculiar fashion the recital of those 
“thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” We indeed, who at one 
period or another have pondered over Tennyson’s sublime “ Ode on the Death 
of the Duke of Wellington,” or felt the peace breathing from every line of 
Adelaide Proctor’s exquisite poem, entitled “A Legend of Provence,” 
must assuredly own that the grand and beautiful ideas contained in the 
above-named works are intensified and rendered still more delightful by 
the sweet snatches of melody with which Mr. Harrison so appropriately 
embellishes his recitations of the same.’ Amongst variously amusing 
sketches of domestic life, likewise given on the first afternoon of the present 
series, those respectively entitled “Our Back Garden” and “Mr. 
Montpelier’s Recitation,” exhibited to great advantage the supremely 
natural way in which this clever artist can “take off” the ludicrously pre- 
tentious lives and manners of what is generally termed “ middle-class 
society.” Gifted with unquestionable talent of the highest and most 
praiseworthy order, Mr. Clifford Harrison’s recitations may truthfully be 
said to constitute one of the most unique and pleasurable entertainments 
ever presented to a thoughtful-minded and amusement-loving public. 





The Tottenham House Dramatic Club gave a very good performance at 
St. George’s Hall, on March 21, the plays selected being ‘‘ My Bachelor 
Days” and ‘‘ Crutch and Toothpick.” With few exceptions, both pieces 
were well acted. The impersonations calling for special notice are the 
Guy Devereux of Mr. H. Hammond, who was gentlemanly, earnest and 
natural; the Cecil Leighton of Mr. Herbert Finnis, who made a capital 
Masher; and the Jellicoe of Mr. W. Dee, a first-rate bit of character 
acting. Mr. T. P. Tucker and Mr. J. R. Paine, were also very good in 
minor parts; but Alderman Jones, as represented by Mr. J. A. Laffy, was 
very unsatisfactory. Mr. C. H. Carmichael and Miss Rose Anstey also 
made part of the company. Dolly and Amy were entrusted to the care of 
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two professional ladies. Miss Effie Liston, as the young wife, showed to 
great advantage and displayed much feeling. A more charming Amy than 
Miss Kittie Claremont could not be found; this clever and gifted young 
lady endows all she does with a peculiar grace. She is so natural and 
intelligent, that you forget the actress, only to see the character living 
before you; and it becomes difficult to distinguish whether it is the 
character or Miss Claremont who has won your sympathy and fascinated 
you. The Tottenham House Band played between the acts in a most 
efficient manner, the cornet solos being especially good. Altogether this 
performance reflects much credit on the Tottenham House Amateurs ; they 
were all well up in their parts, and everything went smoothly. 


The Carleton Dramatic Club gave their closing performance of the 
present season, on March 27, “New Men and Old Acres” being 
represented very successfully. But it was a surprise to find that so 
excellent an amateur as Mrs. Lennox Browne did not know her part. As 
far as the acting was concerned, her Lady Matilda was all one could wish, 
but the words constantly escaped her memory ; and in the last scene, Mr. 
J. C. Carstairs also forgetting what he had to say, an excellent performance 
nearly came to an untimely end. We should like to remind Mrs. Lennox 
Browne that, “talent oblige,” she is far too clever to be allowed to neglect 
herself. Miss Ivan Bristowe was both playful and earnest as Lilian 
Vavasour, Mrs. Viveash most amusing as Mrs. Bunter, and Miss Gertrude 
Findon very satisfactory as Fanny Bunter. Mr. A. E. Drinkwater has 
never been seen to better advantage than in the part of Brown, it was 
utterly free from that preachy tone which he sometimes assumes in serious 
characters : he was simple and natural. Mr. J. Humffreys Parry was also 
much better suited than usual, and made a good Bertie. Mr. H. S. 
Carstairs was an excellent Bunter, and the Blasenbalg of Mr. J. M. Powell 
was an admirable piece of character acting. St. George’s Hall was crowded, 
and the audience very appreciative. 


I have only just received Mr. William Winter’s charming little volume, 
that contains the cream of his thoughtful, eloquent, and sympathetic criti- 
cism on Henry Irving, Ellen Terry, and the Lyceum company, during two 
visits to America. All who value the stage as an opportunity for study as 
well as a means of amusement—all who earnestly consider the actor’s art 
in this age of contemptuous frivolity and unblushing irreverence towards 
what is pure, lofty; and imaginative—should buy and treasure this little 
volume. Would that such thoughtful books on the actor’s art were more 
possible in this country! In America they are necessary ; here they would 
be considered superfluous. There they are welcome; here they would be 
laughed at. Before Mr. Irving starts on his new career of public usefulness, 
students of the stage should arm themselves with Mr. Winter’s book as a 
trustworthy guide and counsellor. Henry Irving has lived down the 
inevitable period of contempt and ridicule. He no longer requires the 
support of earnest criticism to persuade the public of his genius. We 
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shall hear no more, please Heaven, of his “legs” or his “ mannerisms.” 
His old campaign in this country was one of endeavour; his new one will 
be the battlefield of understanding. In the old days he led enthusiasts ; 
now he will lead thinkers. Without him and his popularity and his per- 
sonality, we might well despair. With his aid and influence we may yet beat 
back that wave of scorn, contempt, and empty ridicule that threatens to 
swamp all that is earnest, thoughtful, and intellectual in connection with the 
stage and stage work. The “pestilent heresy” of scorn has its severest 
opponent in Henry Irving, and his dominating and convincing power was 
never more needed ‘than now. Mr. William Winter has something preg- 
nant to say on the subject of “frivolity” in connection with serious stage 
work. 

“The principal fault of the stage of the present time is frivolity, and this 
“comes from the frivolity of the public and the press. Acting is a learned 
“profession. The stage should be devoted to good plays, well acted, and 
“to nothing else. The position of acting as a learned profession and the 
“utility of the stage as an intellectual force are not entirely appreciated. 
“The public is too easily pleased. Many silly things are accepted. Many 
“commonplace persons are admired and commended. Newspapers, almost 
“without exception, sedulously record, as matters of importance, the theatrical 
“‘ doings of obscure individuals, who, by dint of three-sheet posters and litho- 
“graph portraits, assume to be actors, and, as Dr. Johnson said, make 
“themselves public without making themselves known. All this is out of 
“proportion. Such a state of things tends to lower the value of critical 
“ recognition, cheapen the rewards of effort in dramatic art, and bring serious 
“and splendid endeavour and high ambition into contempt. 

“The world does not advance in wisdom, virtue, and happiness by denial 
“‘and destruction. All institutions should be bent to the good of all 
“mankind. It was John Wesley, a clergyman, who said that the devil 
“should not have all the good music. Men should not make their lives, 
“tributary to their pursuits, but their pursuits tributary to their lives— 
“ drawing from the stage, as from all things else, whatever is good and strong, 
“whatever will help to build up and round out a noble character. Must we 
“ destroy the stage because a milksop may chance to be injured by it? Is 
“all life to be squared to the tastes and needs of simpletons? The thing to 
“ be desired is gravity and thoroughness in character, more scholarship, habits 
“of study, the rare and noble habit of thinking, in which few persons ever 
“indulge. As the ideals of intellectual effort rise higher in the community, 
“the sincere workers upon the stage, as in every other department of 
“art, will be encouraged and strengthened, and the stage itself will be 
“ ennobled.” 
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The Fireman’s Love. 


A Dramatic Incident for Recitation. 


By J. J. Boop. 


H no, sir, she’s not my own youngster, that golden-haired lassie of 
five, 
But I think I may say that I love her more ’an anything else that’s alive. 
Got a story? Law bless yer, she’s got one—she’s mine through a saddish 
mishap ; 
And its funny to find us together, for I’m not a marryin’ chap. 
Yer see I’d a pal named Jim Dawson—he was one of this ’ere brigade— 
Ah, he was a mate if you like, sir, as true and as good as they’re made. 
We was chums and fast friends, and there’s nothing as ever our friendship 
once shook ; 
I think we was summ/’at like David and Jonathan, sir, in ‘‘ The Book.” 
Time passed and he got a young woman, a straight, nice, fresh-coloured 
young lass, 
But she was a cut just above him—belonged to a hupperer class. 
Still he loved her, and she loved him ; leastways, of course she must surely 
have done 
For there can’t be a woman is living as wouldn’t have loved such a one. 
Her folks didn’t like it a bit, though—they thought it a biggish come down 
For their girl to take up with a fireman, as was nothing at all in the town ; 
And so when a chap all palaver, a gent who could argue and chouse, 
Somehow got the blind side the mother—and she, mind, was boss of that 
house— 
Why what could a girl do agin ’em, when father and mother agreed, 
Although ’twas the shamefulest business, on my life, sir, as I ever see’d ; 
For it was the brass as he wanted—Well—/ should ’er “ gone” straight for 


him. 
However, one day she was married, and the bridegroom, sir—wasn’t poor 
Jim. 
* * * * * om * * 


He didn’t say much at the time, though I saw and I knew what he felt, 
For he grew far-away-like and silent, and he’d put on his helmet and belt 
At times like as if he warn’t with us, and didn’t hear naught as was said— 
I mean as to chaffin’ and jokin’—but for dooty, he was on it, sir—dead. 
He came to me cryin’ one mornin’, and let out a lot of his grief, 
Told me all about her, how she’d married a brute of a bully and thief. 
He’d just then been lagged, had the husband, and he cleaned out her 
father, the cur, 
And although he dain’t tell me this, sir, I Anow that Jim’s wages kept fer. 
And there was a child by the marriage, a girl, then about a year old— 
That’s the one, sir, a-nussin’ the dolly, with the curls there, a-shinin’ like 
gold. 
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Well, one day came a call—we were out and away in a twink—the old style, 

And before you could tighten a buckle we’d done a good couple of mile ; 

Jim was standin’ right up on the engine—I can see him quite plain it seems 
now— 

With the look as I spoke of that fixed yer, and held yer, you couldn’t tell 
how. 

On a sudden he yelled like a luney, and his face seemed with fury aflame, 

“It’s the street where she lives, true as Heaven—by God, too, the house 
is the same.” 

A scramble—a rush—and a scurry ; a cheer from the crowd, and a jerk ; 

Smoke—flames—and a sea of white faces—and the boys are all down and 
at work. 

The clank and the thud of the engine, the hiss of the water and fire, 

The glare still glows brighter and brighter, and the flame-tongues lick higher 
and higher. 

“There’s a woman and child in an attic!”—From the yard at the back 
comes the shout— 

“Oh save them, and don’t lose a moment, for the house must be almost 


burnt out.” 

I was there like a shot, you may bet, sir—we’d worked the escape from the 
street, 

And cleared out the building, as we thought—but here, at the back, we 
were beat ; 


For there at a top attic window stood the girl Jim had lost soon as won, 

And there was that yellow-haired babby, just a-clappin’ her hands at 
the fun. 

Just then the fire burst out beneath ’em, and the laugh turned at once to 
a scream— 

When I ¢hink of that picture I shudder—now, it seems like an awful 
bad dream. 

The ladders were too short to reach’em, besides there was fire all below— 

It was death to attempt at a rescue—we men stood, like struck by a blow ; 

We was taken aback and quite dazed like, with a feeling as if we should 
choke, 

And then came again a great quiet, broke by fire-cracks an’ rushings 
of smoke ; 

Then a wail like a animal wounded, and a cry came despairing and wild, 

“Can zo one come up here and help us? If you cannot save me, save 
my child.” 

There are times when a man’s heart stands still, sir, and the blood seems 
a-bursting his head, 

That was just how I felt standing helpless—no more good there than if I 
was dead ; 

Then I made a mad rush for a ladder, and I struggled and yelled as if 
cracked— 

If the boys hadn’t held on like demons, I’d been burnt to a coke—that’s a 
fact. 

The smoke in black bundles came rolling, with flame-forks a-darting all 
through, 
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And still you could hear that voice crying, and the screams of the baby- 
girl too. 

They was hid—and now seen—when that minute such a cheer went up 
straight from the crowd— 

I don’t think the archangel’s trumpet will, to me, be as welcome and loud ; 

For there, on the roof, was Jim Dawson a-scrambling right over the place 

Where the mother and child was a-standing, with again that rum look on 
his face : 

On he came, slipping down to the spouting, clawing on to the tiles like a 
Cat ; 

Then he lay at full length in the gutter, and stretched out his arm for the 
brat. 

The flames blew aside for one instant, and we saw he’d the child in his 
grip, * 

But how he got back to the roof-top, I never could tell, with no slip. 

A roar, then a still as was death-like, as again he came down to the spout, 

And lay once again on his face, sir, and stretched forth his arm right straight 


out. 
Like a man as is drowning she caught at his strong loving hand in despair— 
“ He has got her! ”—‘ Good heavens! he’s slipping!” For a moment he 


hung in the air— 

Then, thud ! he came down on the pavement—miss’d the tarpaulin just by 
a shave, ' 

And she—fell back again in the window: the fire was her end and her 
grave. 

As he was, burnt and broken, we took him right off to the ’ospital nigh ; 

But I knew when I looked in his face, sir, he was only took there just to 


die. 
* * * * * * * * 
And he died in my arms, saying “ Annie,” and he smiled like he’d used 
to at me. 


The girl as he loved was named Annie—it’s the name of that youngster 
yer see. 
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‘*Flow do you do?” 
THE PRIVATE SECRETARY. 


FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN SPECIALLY FOR ‘‘THE THEATRE,” BY BARRAUD, 





